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The Battle against Hunger 


By NORRIS E. DOD D, Director-General 


AN we produce more food to feed more people? The 
great challenge of mankind today is to increase the food 
supply faster than the world population is growing. More 
than half the people of the world never really get enough 
to eat for good health. For far too many of them, this means a race 
with death. It is true that in recent years world food production 
has increased some nine per cent., but at the same time world 
population has increased by twelve per cent. With at least 
20,000,000 new mouths to be fed every year, the question is: can 
we produce enough to feed everyone? I, for one, cannot agree that 
disaster is inevitable. We have not yet even tried all that we know. 

A few years ago—in 1946—the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion undertook a world food survey. It was found that if everyone 
is to have an adequate diet by 1960, there would have to be a 
phenomenal increase in most foodstuffs. Taking the world as a 
whole and taking into account population expectations, we would 
probably have to double our production of basic foods. At least 
that much is needed to provide a reasonably satisfactory diet for 
the world’s two and a third billion people. What are the prospects 
for producing all this extra food, and still more, the quantities 
needed for the increasing generations after 1960? 

I admit that the outlook, so simply stated, does not look very 
encouraging. Nevertheless, I believe it is possible to balance the 
books of food supplies and food needs. I base my belief on two 
broad factors. First, we can greatly increase the output of existing 
farm lands and water surfaces by using more efficient methods. 
Secondly, production can be greatly expanded by opening up 
hitherto unexploited areas of the land and sea. There must, of 
course, be a will to do these things. I came away from the recent 


of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 


‘F.A.O. conference with the feeling that F.A.O.’s sixty-eight 
member nations seem to be’ preparing for a genuinely large-scale 
war against want, and I am confident that such a war can be won. 

Let us consider the possibilities of increasing the output of lands 
already in use. We must keep in mind that while food needs are 
growing, there is also a steady growth of the scientific knowledge 
by means of which we are enabled to produce more food. One ~ 
hundred and fifty years ago, grain yields in Europe were twenty- 
four bushels or less per hectare. This was about the time Malthus 
made his gloomy forecast. Malthus could not know it would 
happen, of course, but by 1850 grain yields had risen to nearly 
fifty bushels in Germany. By 1906 they had gone to more than 
seventy-five bushels in England. Now, in Denmark and the 
Netherlands, and in other countries, the average figure is about 
110 bushels a hectare. In Canada, the annual grain production has 
risen from less than 1,000,000 tons to nearly 30,000,000 tons in 
seventy years. Recent experiments in Italy have shown that by 
using American hybrid varieties of yellow maize, Italian growers 
have increased yields from fifty to 220 bushels to a hectare. 

Our staff has drawn up many projects for aiding under-developed 
countries through technical assistance. With some of these projects 
our estimates indicate that production could be increased fromr 
ten to a hundred per cent. in a relatively short time. Hope lies in 
the fact that a great deal of technical knowledge for increasing 
production has already been accumulated, though not fully enough 
applied. But the technical assistance programme’s purpose is to 
speed up the application of this technical know-how. To take one 
example of many, yield of rice could be readily increased by ten 
per cent. by using the best varieties now easily obtainable. Through 
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plant breeding, even more productive and disease-resistant varieties 
can still be developed. In fact, they are being developed. An 
increase of. only ten per cent. in rice yield in India, which is a 
reasonable expectation, would supply food for some 58,000,000 
people at present consumption rates. 


Soil Conservation 

Not only can existing cultivated lands be made to produce more 
food. We can bring back into production once productive land 
ruined by erosion. Soil conservation is now an established branch 
of agriculture and forestry. The dust-bowl area of the United 
States is now producing more grain than it did before the dust- 
bowl conditions of the middle °thirties. Forestry practices and 
schemes of planned reafforestation will not only provide the world 
with the timber and other forest products it needs; they will also 
protect agricultural land from erosion, gradually restore lost_fer- 
tility, and be the means of bringing water supplies to dry and 
thirsty lands. More trees ultimately mean more food. 

The second course for increasing food production is to open up 
lands never used before for farming purposes. This includes parts 
of mountains, the arctic areas, and some of the sandy desert 
regions. But of the half of the world’s surface which is potentially 
productive, only about one-fifth is now being farmed. The really 
great areas of underdeveloped soils in the world are in the tropical 
regions—Africa, South and Central America. Dr. Robert Salter, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture Research Adminis- 
tration, has calculated that if only twenty per cent. of the unused 
tropical soils were brought into cultivation, we should be harnessing 
another 400,000,000 hectares for the better feeding of mankind. 
He has shown that by using our present cultivated lands better 
and bringing certain lands into use, the nations could double their 
food production by 1960; in other words, produce enough food 
for all people to reach the goal of better nutrition suggested by 
F.A.O. in its World Food Survey in 1946. 

This estimate does not at all take into consideration the 
tremendous contribution which the seas can make in food and 
fertiliser and power. Man has not yet attempted to till the waters 
of the earth as he has tilled the land. According to an estimate 
made by the recent F.A.O. conference, the present world fish 


production of approximately 25,000,000 tons could easily be 


doubled, providing a much-needed increase in protein foods, a 
shortage of which is among the most important causes of serious 
malnutrition in many parts of the world today. 

Some projects for increasing production are long and expensive. 
In the underdeveloped areas a start should be made immediately 
with the many possible simple and inexpensive improvements that 
will bring quick results in increased production. Sometimes the 
improvement can be as simple as substituting metal ploughs for 
wooden ones, or using better hoes and spades. A man with a sickle 
takes ten days to cut an acre of grain. But if he had a scythe, he 
could do the job in a day, or ten times as fast. If we, could bring 
half the world from the era of the sickle to the era of the scythe, 
we would have moved ahead one hundred years in one jump. 
The more expensive projects—dams, irrigation canals, hydro- 
electric plants, industrial installations, and improvement for 
transport facilities—must, of course, follow, for they will be 
necessary to balance the economy of countries as their agricultural 
efficiency increases. 

It is well enough to produce figures and say what should be 
done to increase food production, but it is another thing to produce 
the food. Food is produced on the farms by farmers and not in 
national ministries. But given stable conditions, peace and security 
—with reasonable incentives—with some assurance of better 
standards of living for their families—then farmers will produce to 
the limit of their capacity. 

As compared with the pre-war period there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion in conscious efforts to increase agricultural 
production. In the Far East, 55,000,000 hectares of unused 
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land may eventually be reclaimed for agriculture. India and Pakistan 
plan to bring under irrigation several million hectares of land. In 
the Near East, the unused but potentially productive area has been 
estimated to be double the area now under cultivation. In Egypt 
a comprehensive programme for the Nile Valley will ultimately 
increase the area now under cultivation by more than a fourth, but 
this programme is scheduled to take twenty-five years. In Turkey, 
it is estimated that 9,000,000 hectares now in grass could be 
converted into-crop land given adequate supplies of machinery. 

In Africa, most United Kingdom dependencies have a ten-year 
development programme. In West Africa, the trend is away from 
reliance on commercial or industrial crops to expansion of food 
production for local consumption. Experimental work is being done 
in mechanisation, resettlement, and processing. In East Africa, soil 
conservation projects have first priority. 

In Latin America, most countries have irrigation projects under 
construction and in two or three countries major programmes are 
being carried out. The current irrigation programmes.in Latin 
America will add sixty per cent. to the present irrigated area and 
increase the total area under crop by five per cent. In Europe, 


_ through increased use of fertilisers and of modern farm machinery 


and application of the most recent discoveries in planting, breeding 
and pest control, they-do hope to raise crop yields steadily. Many 
governments are giving some special assistance to farmers, and 
such institutes as credit extension or advisory services by local 
leaders, and demonstration projects must be continued and 
enlarged. But land reform is needed in many places. 

These plans and programmes are not yet enough to take care of » 
population increase and to raise needed nutritional levels, but it 
is a hopeful beginning. The member countries of F.A.O. are awake 
to the problem, and have taken as their goal over the next few 
years to raise food production one or two per cent. above the rate 
of population increase. This would close the gap and begin to gain 
against hunger. This is a very modest goal, but it is a practical goal. 
and I think it can be met.—European Service 
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What is Wrong with Ireland? 


By JAMES MEENAN 


\ OR some years now it has been common form for visitors 
to remark on how little Ireland has changed. Its pre-war 
atmosphere is now as firmly fixed a conversational convention 

as London policemen or Paris traffic. And, of course, there 

is a good deal of truth in the remark. The visitor will see cities and 
towns that have escaped the ruin of the last decade; not indeed that 
they do not still disclose the destructive power of earlier Irish centuries. 
He may see that life is lived at the pace of the nineteenth century, a 
pace that was never very violent at any time. He will remark that there 
are many small things in life that still survive in Ireland, and lend a 
graciousness to living that has been largely lost elsewhere. 

It is not that Ireland was ever very rich in these things, but it has 
become comparatively rich by their destruction elsewhere. And if the 
visitor continues on these lines, as many visitors do, he will find himself 
analysing what is meant by ‘ pre-war’. In particular, which war? Does 


"Adolf Morath 


Contrasts in Dublin: Georgian houses in Baggot Street; 
-right, a new block of flats in Corporation Street 


the view of Ireland recall the anxious ’thirties, or a long, 
quiet summer afternoon before the Archduke went to 
Sarajevo? 

There must have been so many generalisations made 
about Ireland that one must hesitate to add to their, 
number. It is regarded as a country that lives in the - 
past, but it would be more true to say that the past lives 
on in Ireland. It has been said that the eighteenth cen- 
tury survived in Ireland until the reforms of land 
tenure were introduced in the eighteen-eighties. And, 
indeed, there is much in our way of living, good and 
bad, as much in the poverty as in the grace, that recalls , 
those'ample days. And even when we break away from 
them most decisively we do it apologetically. In the 
last few years, for example, we have surrounded Dublin 
with a wilderness of new houses, which could not pos- 
sibly belong to any century except the present. But we 
have never talked so much as we do today about the 
Georgian achievement in the middle of the city. And, 
just as the eighteenth century retains a foothold here and 


there, the nineteenth century still holds sway over the greater part of 
life.” It is a comfortable century to live in, even if it is not up-to-date; 
and the twentieth century is an often unwelcome intruder on this 
peaceful scene: 

This stability—or stagnation, if you prefer—may seem strange in a 
country that experienced a social and political revolution. It may be 
explained, perhaps, by the fact that, unlike most of the nationalist 
revolutions of the last hundred years, the Irish revolution’ was pre- 
eminently a conservative one. Its object was not so much to change the 
state as to gain control of it. For one thing, unlike other places, we had 
our social revolution before we had our political revolution. Another 
important point here is that what we are really most interested in is 
not politics themselves, as so many péople think of us, but the machinery 
of politics. 

The machinery of government that was taken over thirty years ago, 
after the treaty,-was built in Victorian and 
Edwardian times. It has not been greatly 
changed or reconstructed since then, and, in 
the popular mind, its scope should be confined 
to the narrow limits that were then accepted. 
This is what I mean when I say that ours was 
a conservative revolution. The survival of this 
__attitude, in face of so many influences that 

nowadays force every state to imcrease its 

powers, is almost too good to be true, or, you 

may say, it is too good to last. Certainly it 

now shows signs of breaking down, and it is the 

slow emergence of new problems which may 

cause this breakdown that gives a particular 

interest to the present position of affairs in 
Ireland. Underneath an apparently unchanged 
surface there are several forces at work whose 
results must soon be recognised. 

What are these forces? A moment ago I 
referred to the ring of new housing estates 
around Dublin, and, indeed, most Irish towns. 
They are the visible sign of social change. 
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Ireland is, of course, predominantly an agricultural country in the dual 
sense that the bulk of its people live by the land and that by far the 
greater part of its export trade is composed of agricultural produce. 
Farming, in addition, has been carried on mostly by unpaid family 
labour. The family farm was never a very expert affair; its output 
per person or per acre was comparatively low. That has always been 
one of the major economic problems in this country. And one proof 
that Ireland does not change much is shown by the fact that her 
economic problems have remained exactly the same over the last sixty 
or seventy years, and that agricultural production has remained at 
practically the same level over all that period. But the family farm 
has had the great advantage that it was a comparatively self-contained 
unit that could survive periods of depression in which more highly 
organised units might well come to grief. 

It would be far too sweeping a statement to say that this has ended. 
But the numbers engaged in agriculture are steadily falling, and the 
fall seems to have no relation to conditions in agriculture. Indeed, it 
has been most marked in the post-war. years, when those conditions 
were exceptionally favourable. This is, of course, part of a world-wide 
movement, but in Ireland there are special reasons for’it, one of which 
is self-government. Almost the principal thing that self-government 
has been used for is the encouragement of industry. It goes without 
saying that both conditions of employment. and wages are more 
attractive in industry than they are in agriculture. And so there is a 
movement from the land into towns, and so all these housing estates 
make their appearance. We have not yet become an urban people; we are 
rather a race of country people living in towns and not yet adjusted 
to them, just as the speed and conduct of motor-cars in these towns 
goes far to justify our reputation as a race of horse riders. But we are 
now, at last, beginning to think about the kind of problems that face 
peoples whose work is based on wage or salary earning and who live 
massed together in towns, and we are finding that they are different 
problems from those presented by people in a comparatively self- 
sufficient countryside. Our politics are beginning to reflect the change. 

I must report that the topics that have agitated the countrymen of 
Yeats and Joyce in the last twelve months have been schemes for the 
free medical treatment of mothers and infants; schemes for over-all 
social insurance; schemes for the legal adoption of children, and, of 
all things, the balance of payments. Of course, there are still plenty 
of people who ‘ couldn’t care less’ about the fortunes of these schemes 
and who have been elated or depressed, according to their interest in 
Irish horses in the Grand National and, this year, the very mixed 
fortunes of Irish international sports teams. 

To return to the forbidding subjects that now make up our political 
life. The visitor, who probably has become accustomed to take things 
like over-all social insurance for granted in his own country, may well 
be surprised by the reluctance, not to say the hostility, with which 
these proposals are regarded in some quarters. I suppose that is again 
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largely due to the fact that few of us are far from the land where the 
weather and cattle disease are more real and immediate than social 
security. But this reluctance may come from something deeper, some- 
thing which goes to the root of our ideas, of how life should be lived 
and how society should be organised. ; 

So far, our social legislation has followed the British pattern. That 
is a bit odd. After all, Great Britain is a highly industrialised and 
urbanised country. On the face of it it would seem that schemes which 
would suit such a country would not suit Ireland, where, after all, so 
much of life is still rural, and where the exchange economy is not yet 
an invariable rule. One imagines that no small part of our present 
internal controversies springs not so, much from hostility to the aim of 
social legislation as from a feeling that the means suggested to achieve 
that aim may produce conditions which do not suit our way of life. 
That, perhaps, is part of a still wider issue. I doubt if anyone, regarding 
the new Irish State in 1922, when it was set up, would have prophesied 
that it would have become quite as strong as it has in fact' grown to 
be. There have been only three changes of government in those three 
decades, but the conduct of affairs is falling more and more into the 
hands of the Civil Servants or of semi-state boards and institutions. 
That, you may say, is no new thing, but we are not happy about it. 

We feel that something is wrong, but we are unable to decide what 
the remedy is. And I think that, quite possibly, the politics of the next 
decade will turn on these matters. At present we seem to have come 
to a full stop in politics, They have been dominated for the last thirty 
years by the divisions that arose over Anglo-Irish relations. There are 
many signs that for a variety of reasons—and the passage of time is 
not the only one—that politics will take a new course. A division may 
come between town and country, or between agriculture and industry, 
or between wage earners and the rest, but it certainly will not come 
-where it does now. It may come on questions of agricultural prodyction 
and policy, or it may come through a consideration of the results of. 
tariff policy, but these are things which are only now posing them- 
selves clearly as questions. Here again, the twentieth century is making 
a belated appearance. In what we shall soon be calling ‘ the good old 
days’ the line of political division was vertical, it may soon come to 
be horizontal. 

I cannot help feeling that this is a very arid report. What, it may 
be asked, has happened to Irish literature and art; or is Irish reading 
nowadays confined to White Papers on national income and expendi- 
ture? But there are others who can speak on these matters. I can only 
say that the Abbey Theatre, which was practically the symbol of the 
literary revival, has come to have much the samé~position in our 
popular folklore as the Albert Memorial had with some circles on the 
English side of the Irish Sea about twenty years ago. But we had one 
advantage; the Abbey was burned down last summer, and now, while 
housed in alien surroundings, it is, we hope, preparing to make a new 
phoenix emergence from the flames.—Home Service 


Productivity Drives 


S. MOOS on a practice without a theory 3 | 


NY discussion of Britain’s economic crises soon turns to one of 
two questions: how to balance our accounts with the outside 
world and how to increase production and productivity. The 
first set of problems depends largely on international 

economic co-operation—the earning and spending of dollars, the prices 
obtained by Commonwealth and Empire countries for the exports of 
gold, raw materials and manufacture and so forth. The second set of 
problems can be influenced to a much higher degree by economic 
policy at home, but still within limits. In most trades a state of near- 
full employment exists which leaves only a relatively small reserve of 
rather immobile idle labour. The output of new plant and equipment 
for industry has been restricted; steel and other raw materials are 
scarce. As a result, emphasis has been put on a more efficient use of 
existing resources. And so productivity drives of one kind or another 
have been launched in order to make the nation aware of the production 
crisis. 


But are the methods employed really effective? I am thinking 


particularly about the productivity drives coming from the centres of 
administration. They seem to me to suffer from two basic weaknesses. 
First—because they are meant to have a nation-wide appeal—they 
cannot readily discriminate between industries; between, for instance, 

“a long established industry fearing revival of foreign competition and 
a new and developing industry enjoying a high degree of monopoly. 
The second major weakness lies, I think, in the lack of basic informa- 
tion about productivity. Not sufficient facts have been systematically 
collected to answer such questions as, ‘In what circumstances will a 
firm or a group of workers increase productivity? ’, ‘ At what point of 
output will they achieve the best result? ’, and indeed ‘ What is meant | 
by the best result? ’ ; 

The first decision to be made is: are we aiming at the highest possible 
output or the lowest possible cost? It is usually not possible to. do both. 
High output often involves high costs because it means using all 
resources—even the inefficient high cost resources. It also means that 
the firms themselves must be willing to do this—to increase output even 


tis 


: 
if it means increasing cost. Supposing, however, that some decision 
about this has been reached, any productivity drive to implement it at 
once comes up against the lack of comparable statistical data, or, if you 
like, of comparable production situations. 


Disturbances of the Last Fifteen Years 

The last fifteen years present a weird mixture of long-term and 
short-term disturbances. Old commodities have lost in importance or 
have disappeared; new commodities have become prominent. How is it 
possible to compare efficiency in the production of jet-aircraft with any- 
thing that went before? Moreover, how can statistics allow for the great 
change in quality in input and output in the four great periods: before 
the second world war, the second world war, the transition from war 
to peace, and the period starting with the Korean war? Is there a single 


_normal year during the whole period? Over-valuation, devaluation, fuel 


crisis, convertibility crisis, mobilisation, demobilisation, unemployment, 
full employment, overfull employment, and so forth: exciting for the 
journalist, deadly for the statistician. And then there was the fear which 
haunted the larger part of industry during the whole period and which 


led to a restrictionism which is now a major obstacle to increased 


production. 

So it seems to me that the main problems facing productivity drives 
are lack of precision; lack of theory; lack of a basis for comparison, and 
finally, widespread passive resistance. What solutions can be offered? 
First of all, how far can economic theory be applied? Businessmen 
could be more co-operative here. Modern methods of cost-accounting 
are practised by a minority of progressive firms only, and without 
proper cost-accounting it is not possible to answer such important ques- 
tions as: ‘If additional units of man-hours or capital equipment are 
employed, what is the additional cost? What is the additional output? 
What is the additional revenue from this output? ’ 

Some factors of production cannot easily be tested with this marginal 
procedure. For instance, factory buildings, generators and so on cannot 
be added in small increments. They have to be acquired as one full- 
size unit, that is they are indivisible and irrevocable. But in an expanding 
industry or in an expanding economy these complications should not 
weigh too heavily. The main point is to obtain tools with which to 
ascertain the best possible output or the highest possible profit—what- 
ever the aim. And scientific standardised cost-accounting and the mar- 
ginal analysis are such tools. Standardisation in accounting would also 
help in measuring changes in productivity. It has become fashionable 
to compare productivity between countries, as for instance the United 
States and the United Kingdom, or between two periods of time, say 
1938 and 1948. The results are accepted at their face value: in despair 
or with delight. Actually these figures are based on so many assump- 
tions, and are hedged about with so many qualifications, that hardly 
any definite conclusions can be drawn. i 

Unfortunately, when data of this kind emerge from the jungle 
of assumptions and qualifications into the tidy world of tables, they tend 
to,shed all traces of their humble origin and frail health, and overpower 
both layman and expert. For instance, British industrial production is 
measured by two indices. But almost two out of three members of 
Britain’s working population are not covered by these, and however 
great the inefficiency in these sectors of the economy, it will not appear 
in the-index. This omission means that manufacturing efficiency can 
be boosted at the cost of other sectors of the economy without detection. 
To take as an example a furniture firm which closes down all its 
branches and concentrates product:on in a newly built ahd newly 
equipped large-scale factory. The firm uses this opportunity to scrap 
the old, equipment and to dismiss all workers who have not reached 
a high degree of efficiency. As a result, they can show a great increase 
in productivity per man. i 


But this may misrepresent reality, It is possible that as production. 


now takes place at one spot only, costs of transport and distribution will 
increase. The dismissed workers may retire or become unemployed or 
change over to some non-manufacturing job. In fact inefficiency has not 
been eliminated but shifted. Neither the indices of production nor the 
reports on. productivity take these secondary effects into account. 

‘A number of these secondary effects are features of American 
efficiency. It is worth recalling that before the outbreak of the second 
world war output per operative in American manufacturing industry 
was more than twice that of this country, but American real income per 
head was only slightly above that in Britain. That is, if the productivity 
per man hour in American manufacture was taken as a measure of the 
nation’s productive effort, an entirely wrong impression had been 
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created. To measure the effect of a productivity drive accurately it 
would be necessary to know how the increase in efficiency was achieved. 
Has new capital equipment been installed or is the old equipment used 
more efficiently? Has the quality and variety of products been lowered? 
Or has management or the use of labour improved? The theoretical and 
statistical problems that have to be faced depend on which of these 
factors brought about the increase. 

There is another important point. Productivity is often measured by 
the now famous ‘ O.P.M.’—output per man. It sounds simple; but what 
does it mean? What is meant by output? If it consisted only of finished 
goods, estimates would be relatively reliable. But an increase in output 
may have been achieved by emptying the pipeline of stocks and semi- 
finished components, by neglecting maintenance and repair work, or by 
greater wear and tear of men and machines, More reliable data are 
needed on these elusive items if correct estimates are wanted. Secondly, 
what®is meant by man? Generally it means woman as well. At one 
time—during the war, for instance—the labour force may contain a 
higher proportion of unskilled or half-time or female labour, of very 
young and very old workers, than at another time. In such a case the 
total number of employed might remain stable, but productivity would 
fall. The index would, wrongly, suggest that workers’ effort has declined 
while actually the type of labour has changed. 

The concept of man-hours is very complicated. The Yearbook of the 
National/ Maritime Board needs some forty pages to interpret these 
terms. One of their regulations states that no hour shall rank as an 
extra hour more than once! Especially in times of scarcities in certain 
skills, in materials and power, man-hours may not be fully used owing 
to hold-ups in the flow of work—that is, owing to the ill-famed 
bottlenecks. The standard working week may be distorted by idle 
working time or short time, or, in other circumstances, by overtime. 

All this suggests that more detailed and more regular statistical data 
on the composition ofithe labour force and on changes in working time 
are essential. But even with better information the concept of output per 
man and per man-hour will remain statistically vulnerable and limited, 
as it deals only with one aspect of productivity. It is equally important 
to know to what degree raw materials or fuel or factory space have been 
wasted and how efficiently have the capital and power resources been 
employed. Even then it will only be known whether efficiency per horse- 
power or per unit of raw materials and so forth has increased. It still will 
not be known whether resources have been used best for the ends which 
are considered of prime importance at the moment. And in times of 
scarcity, producing the wrong thing efficiently might prove as bad a 
waste of precious resources as producing the right thing inefficiently. 


The Question of Incentives 

Lastly, a point which in many discussions is given most publicity: 
the question of incentives. But how much is known about incentives as 
a method of boosting production and breaking down restrictionism? Is 
it known at what point and with what kind of people a change in income 
encourages effort and at what point the opposite effect is produced? 
One man reacts to the carrot of higher income, another to the stick of a 
lower income, and the same man may react differently at different times 
according to a change in needs or in the opportunity to satisfy his needs $ 
what research has to find is the right size of the stick and the right size 
of the carrot. If incentives for workers such as payment by result 
schemes and bonus systems are scientifically worked out, they can in 
favourable circumstances greatly contribute to higher output. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that the proportion of workers paid by result 
has not markedly increased over the last half century. Today not more 
than three out of ten workers are working on this basis. But indirect 
incentives can be more generally applied. I am thinking of the search 
for new human relations within the factory. Growing attention has been 
paid to this field ever since the first world war. And a number of 
successful experiments have been conducted, such as profit-sharing, co- 
ownership, joint consultation, or such schemes as those described in 
Goyder’s The Future of Private Enterprise. 

I am personally sceptical about the value of the more general applica- 
tion of these schemes at present. If they are applied in a formal legalistic 
spirit, they will petrify rather than open out new human relations. I 
believe that some of these experiments succeeded not because of the 
special system employed, but owing to the spirit which inspired the 
schemes and to the enthusiasm of the pioneering managers. They were, 
in fact, isolated successes due to special circumstances. The same 
schemes introduced as a result of legal obligations or of outside pressure, 

(continued on page 824) 
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Science and Art 


N his Rede Lecture delivered earlier this. month and now 
published* Sir Russell Brain, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, discussed the relationship of mind to brain and 
concluded with some observations on the analytical concept of 
human nature and its impact on the spirit of the times. ‘The 
criteria by which a work of art must be judged ’, says Sir Russell, 
“have nothing to do with any scientific explanation of its com- 
position, nor with the sanity or madness of its author ’. He goes 
on to recall the moving end of Peer Gynt, where Peer finds Solveig 
at the cross-roads at the end of his long pilgrimage and realises that 
she is both wife and mother; and she takes his.head on her lap and 
sings him to sleep. ‘If, as the curtain falls’, asks the lecturer, ‘a 
psychoanalyst on the seat behind you whispers ‘ “Oedipus com- 
plex’, do you understand the play better or enjoy it more?’ 

Odd as it may seem a number of intelligent people might well be 
found to reply ‘yes’. Their enjoyment is increased because they 
have found or think they have found the psychological explanation 
of the scene presented to them. In the same way there are those who 
derive an added pleasure from reading Homer because Odysseus’ 
longing for home during his wanderings can be interpreted i in terms 
of Freudian psychology—the baby longing for its mother. Passages 
in Haydn’s music have also been made to bear similar interpreta- 
tions—with similar pleasing results to the listener. To others such 
searchings and conclusions will appear fantastic or at all events 
irrelevant. One might as well say that enjoyment of a picture was 
increased because one knew the method used by the painter in 
mixing his paints, or that a violin’s music sounded sweeter because 
one knew the way the instrument was made, or that a sunset looked 
more glorious because one knew all about the atmospheric con- 
ditions that produced it. To which the scientist might retort that 
such claims are perfectly understandable and that if you know how 
a thing works your appreciation of it is naturally enhanced. 

The argument is endless, the only real answer being that it 
depends how you are made. It may be suggested however-that while 
in the realm of science there is no doubt about the fact that two 
and two make four, in the realm of art this simple proposition may 
be questioned. Sunt lacrimae rerum. So too there is a mystery at the 
heart of things. An astronomer Idoking at the night sky delights in 
his knowledge of it—the knowledge that reduces by ever so little 
his sense of mystery. Who shall say that he is not entitled to his 
pleasure? A poet (let us say) looking at the same spectacle finds 
delight in the fact that his sense of mystery is deepened. In one 
sense he is seeing less than the astronomer. In another, and perhaps 
truer sense, he is seeing more. Medicine is an art, declares Sir 
Russell Brain, and as an art has never lost sight of the whole man, 
the whole that is somehow more than the sum of its parts. ‘We 
have never needed that vision more than we do today, when, if man 
is to survive at all, he must somehow find a way of harmonising 
logic, philosophysand humanity ’. These surely are wise words. 


* The Contribution of Medicine to Our Idea of the Mind. Cambridge University Press. 
Price 2s. 6d. & 
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Foreign broadcasts on German affairs 


THE WESTERN REPLY to the Soviet Note on ‘Germany, the initialling 
of the European Defence Treaty, and the preparations for the signature 
of the contractual agreement, once again brought Germany to the fore 
in world commentaries. Among the warnings broadcast from the Soviet 
zone of Germany in regard to the forthcoming contractual agreement, 
that issued by the Deputy Prime Minister, Ulbricht, was the most out- 
spoken. His statement, made at a press conference in Berlin, was given 
much publicity in east German broadcasts. Questioned as to the con- 


sequences of the Agreement’s extension to west Berlin, Ulbricht said: 


I can only tell you that you will notice very clearly what the conse- 
quences are. If the United States and Great Britain, in signing the 
General Agreement, violate the agreements they themselves signed, or 
the crucial provisions of these agreements, there will naturally. be 
consequences for west Berlin. There can be no doubt about it. 


Questioned about east German militarisation, he stated: 


One cannot answer such measures of military provocation (the policy 
of the General Agreement) merely with further development of the peace 
movement; one has to protect onéself against the mercenary troops that 
are to be used against the German Democratic Republic. 


Other statements of Ulbricht at this press conference included the 
following: 


The members of the Bonn Lower House understand very well that 
he who supports the General War Agreement, signs it and votes for it, 
will have his name taken down and must expect to be punished by the 
people. . . . The population of western Germany will and must make 
full use of its right of national resistance against the rule of the United 
States, British, and French occupation troops and against the Adenauer 
Government. 


The official Soviet newspaper in Berlin also spoke. of counter-measures 


if the agreement was signed, The Soviet people were assured, in a 
Moscow broadcast quoting Pravda, that: 


The German people are increasing their struggle against the militarisa- E 


tion of western Germany and her transformation into the base of a 
future war against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 


~ The Soviet people were also told that if the west German people were 


given a chance of freely expressing their opinion they would reject ‘ the 
Bonn clique’. Hence the attempt to prevent elections, which would 
imply ‘ the liquidation of all America’s war plans in Europe’. A Moscow 


broadcast quoting Red Star on the initialling of the European Defence ~ 


Community Treaty, commented: 

The policy of the United States in relation to Europe is one of every 
possible combination of unceremonious pressure and blackmail. The 
United States imperialists are organising the reactionary forces in 
western Europe for the preparation of a new war. In order to mislead 
the peoples, the organisers of the European Community call it defensive. 
In reality, however, it is nothing less than an aggressive alliance... It 
is a threat to peace because it brings with it the revival of German 
militarism 

Listeners in western countries formerly occupied by the Nazis— 
particularly France—were warned in many Moscow broadcasts that ‘ the 
defeated Nazis have once again started telling the world about Ger- 
many’s historic mission’. _ 

The western reply to the Soviet Note on Germany was condemned in 
communist broadcasts, particularly those from east Germany, as a 
further attempt ‘to prevent a speedy and peaceful solution of the 
German question’ and as ‘ another blow against the right of the German 
people to independence’. A number of broadcasts from western Ger- 
many, on the other hand, gees the western reply as a decisive step 
forward. 

Concerning the European Defence Community, the New York Herald 
Tribune was quoted for the opinion that faith in its triumph was justi- 
fied ‘because the statesmanship which conceived it is in tune with 
Europe’s desperate needs of today and its hopes for tomorrow’: 

The combination of the Schuman Plan... with the European army 


provides the key to a successful defence against communism and to the » 


rehabilitation- of Germany as a partner in the European community. 
More, the programmes will create the beginning of a community of 
federal structure, applying common rules, granted common rights and 
imposing common duties. It is a great dream coming true—a united 
Europe formed out of stress to enrich the lives of her own people and 
those of all the world. 
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Did You Hear That? 


A UNIQUE BRITISH- GARDEN 

Tom EpRIDGE, who is a gardening expert, spoke about his recent visit 
to the gardens of Tresco Abbey in the Scillies, in a talk in the West 
of England Home Service. ‘ Being part of Great Britain’, he said, ‘it 
is as curious for what it does not grow as for what it does. Never before 
do I remember seeing a rock garden in which I looked in vain for all 
the plants we associate with rock gardens in Britain; not a flower of 
blue aubrietia; neither arabis, golden alyssum, saxifrages, campanulas, 
gentians nor rock pinks. In fact one of the few familiars was the 


popular Heavenly Blue, Lithospermum prostratum, which luxuriates 


like a weed and 
tumbles its glorious 
blueness. over the 


rocks. I do not, think 
it would be untrue to- 
say that of every 
twenty plants in the 
Tresco Abbey garden, 
‘nineteen’ of them 
would never be seen 
on the mainland, and 
but a few in the more 
sheltered gardens of 
Cornwall and Devon, 
or under glass further 
afield. ' 

“"Eresco’ 1 is. the 
second largest of the 
Scillies, and is all that 
the romantic idea con- 
ceives an inhabited 
island should be. It is 
small and intimate; to 
east or west the sea 
is never more than 
two or three minutes’ 
walk. As to cars, the 
only concessions to 
petrol are the tractors 
working the land, and 
motor-boats connect- 
ing with St. Mary’s. 

“Frost is almost un- 
known in the Scillies, though it took. its toll in that exceptional winter 
of 1947, but the wind is a foe of gigantic stature. It is always working 
itself up into a bad temper away out in the ocean, to play hayoc some- 
where or other. Nothing can be grown in the Scillies without precau- 
tions to give shelter from the gales such as the islands and the west 
coasts know only too well. Tresco was the obvious choice of all the group 
for what has become this famous garden, but before anything could be 
attempted, means had to be found of breaking the force of the winds. 
When in 1834 Augustus Smith conceived the idea of a garden in the 
mildest climate of Great Britain, there was not even a gorse bush on 
the island. Now, as it is approached, the main contrast with the other 
islands is the present wooded nature of Tresco, particularly in the 
southerly part where the gardens lie below the Abbey. 

“<The main bulwark against wind has been the Monterey pine, Pinus 
radiata, a native of California. Though happy in mild districts it is not 
as hardy as some species. In many hundreds it has been planted about 
the island, but even this tough tree goes down sometimes before the 
gales. A smaller and important windbreak whose value might be noted 
by gardeners in the west who have wind problems, is a species of that 
pittosporum which is extensively used by florists for foliage. But this 
one Pittosporum crassifolium, has thick, felt-like leaves, which resist 
salt spray. The roots do not rob the soil to such an extent as escallonia, 

~ which had been previously used in the Scillies to protect the growers’ 
plantations from wind and spray. It is said to be hardy only against 
a wall at Kew Gardens, but on Tresco there are fine hedges well 
over twelve feet high. ; 
‘The gardens have been formed along a granite hillside facing south, 


a 


The Abbey Gardens at Tresco in the Scilly Isles, taken in March and showing the remarkably luxuriant 
vegetation for the time of year 


the upper and steeper part being built up of the natural rock. A number 
of terraces have been formed with approximately parallel paths between 
them. The design is a simple one. Imagine a rectangle—like a postcard 
—divided into four fairly equal parts. The Long Walk, running east 
and west along the line of the hill, separates the rocky northern part 
from the more level and wooded southern part. Running north and 
south, the Lighthouse Walk cuts the Long Walk at right angles, 
gradually getting steeper until by a flight of stone steps it climbs to 
a statue of Neptune. 

‘A few rhododendrons are along the Abbey Drive leading from the 
small stone pier. at 
which motor boats 
land when the tide is 
convenient. But rhodo- 
dendrons will grow 
well in most of the 
west country, ° and 
though a few fine 
camellias are in the 
lower and more shaded 
parts of the main gar- 
dens, it must be re- 
membered that Tresco 
is largely a home for 
tender plants. Instead 
of aubrietias draping 
the rock walls are 
masses of the daisy- 
‘flowered mesembry- 
anthemums, in pinks, 
magenta, and a fierce 
orange which makes 
the eyes blink. One of 
the first things to 
catch my eyes were 
spires of what ap- 
peared to be lupins of 
a blue such as never 
appeared in the 
Russell strain; a pure 
blue, like anchusa, 
and a closer inspec- 
tion showed them to 
be of that family and called echiums. They come from the Canary 
Islands and some remain about the size of a lupin’. 


H. D, Keilor 


DIABOLICAL PAINTINGS 


An exhibition of the demoniac in art which has been on view in Rome 
was described recently by CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Rome corre- 
spondent, in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

© One room at the exhibition ’, he said, ‘is set aside for the Germanic 
view of death. There are twenty-four water-colour copies of a series 
of frescos called “ The Dance of Death”, which used to exist at Berne 
and which were executed by the Swiss-German painter, Manuel. They 
show a series of frolicsome skeletons with rags and tatters of skin and 
hair clinging to their bones, summoning all classes of humanity to the 
grave. They pluck the bishop by the ear, they link arms with the fine 
lady, they bow to the knight, and they lure away the child with piping 
and dancing. And in this room there is also the most actively gruesome 
picture of the whole show—a painting by the German Grinewald, 
which is called “ The Lovers after Death’’. It shows a naked man and 
woman standing upright but already infested with all the symptoms of 
decay—serpents, worms, toads and disgustingly large blow-flies. 

‘Beside this horror, most of the other paintings seem almost light 
relief. One could nearly compile a natural history of devils from the 
series of “ Last Judgments”, “ Temptations of St. Anthony” and so 
forth, which are on show. They range from conventional black imps - 
with tails and pitchforks to fantastic dragon-like creatures that almost 
seem to have an oriental flavour. It is possible even to detect nationalist 
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divisions among the diabolical. German devils, for instance, tend to be 
all claws and spikes and horns, physically uncomfortable companions 
for the naked victims they are dragging downwards. The Flemish 
devils are more fantastic and dreamlike, whiskered and uncanny 
creatures, which combine elements of the insect, the small rodent and 
the human, with occasional fishes’ heads or tails. 

‘There is one picture, and one, only, that achieves the level of a 
modern ghost story, depending on suggestion rather than mere natural- 
ism. It is one of the many “ Temptations of St. Anthony”, and that 
poor saint has a rough time of it in this exhibition; when he is not 
being pestered in his hermitage by seductive ladies from the underworld, 
or prodded and tickled by a whole infernal menagerie of peculiar 
creatures, he is being snatched into the upper air and literally belaboured 
with clubs and reaping hooks. But in this picture, by the Flemish 
Joachim Patinir, he is undergoing a quite different temptation. The 
picture shows an idyllic country landscape, just after sunset, at that 
strange moment of waning light which is called Blind Man’s Holiday. 
In the middle distance a village church is embowered in trees; in 
the foreground a country lane leads from a field gate towards the ford 
across a still river. And there in the roadway is St. Anthony, a little, 
elderly figure, hurrying along towards the water. But why is he looking 
so harried? Why is his head turned so nervously over his shoulder? 
At first, in the half light, it is not easy to see. Then you notice that 
a bird, perched on a rock by the roadside and intently regarding him, 
has a strange head—almost human. And up river, among the shadows, a 
large fish has broken the surface, much too. large a fish for that 
peaceful stream. And there is another little head which has emerged 
from the water just at the brink of the ford. It is apparently female and 
it is holding up a jug or pitcher. Then, across the stream, among the 
rocks on the other side, a very odd company is waiting. It is hard to 
see them in the dusk, though they do appear to have lighted a little 
fire. One of them might be a gigantic owl, and another seems to be a 
woman with huge glowing eyes’. : 


WHAT IS A GOOD ADDRESS? 


‘The queerest street name I have ever come across’, said STEPHEN 
Bong in ‘ Woman’s Hour’, ‘ was in the old town of Amiens in northern 


France. Here, close to the cathedral, you will find a small street called | 


Rue du Corps Nu Sans Téte—Naked Headless Body Street. Our towns 
have got some queer street names too but they are losing them rapidly. 
Names like that French one simply could not exist in England; the local 
council would long ago have turned it into Balmoral Avenue, or 
Sandringham Drive, or something of the sort. A most astonishing 
piece of naming which used to exist in London, S.E.9 has only quite 
recently been swept away. The old names were an astonishingly warlike 
lot. There was Torpedo. Terrace and Grenade Gardens and Rifle Road 
and Howitzer Street. Two harm- 
less little roads were actually called 
after high explosives—Anatol 
Avenue and Lyddite Lane. Only 
one of these names now survives— 
Shrapnel Street. 

‘On the Continent streets are 
often named after the politician 
who is the hero of the hour and 
this may mean frequent changes. 
Here as a rule we do not honour 
politicians by naming streets after 
them and so we can avoid changes 
for this reason, but in London 
many street names have been 
changed recently because there 
were so many with the same name. 
It is curious to count up the most 
frequent of these street names. 
Church Roads and Park Streets 
head the list, and after Church 
and Park the most popular name 
is—as perhaps one would expect 
—-Victoria, which scores fifty-one. 
There are also forty-two streets 
and roads and crescents called 
Queen or Queen’s; not all these are 
named after Queen Victoria, but I 
have no doubt that most of them 
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In ‘Radio Newsreel’ Lilian Duff recently described the Film Festival at 
Cannes at which the only British film to win a prize was ‘ Animated Genesis ’, 
a short coloured cartoon produced by two young artists, Joan and Peter 
Foldes, in a cottage in the south of England. Above is a still from the film 
which depicts the struggle between good and bad machines in the universe 
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were. Alexandra is repeated thirty-one times, and that is exactly 
the same as Albert, though he has also a Prince Albert Road and a 
Prince Consort Road. It is odd that there are not nearly so many 
streets named after kings. George occurs only fourteen times, though 
we have had six different kings of that name, whereas even Queen 
Adelaide (who was the wife of William IV and not a very important 
person) has eight streets called after her. One curious thing is the 
enormous popularity of Manor. In London you can find it thirty-seven 
times and every suburb has a Manor Road, Manor Street, or Manor 
Way. I suppose, like Balmoral, it is a safe name which sounds rather 
grand in a quiet way. 

‘ All sorts of odd ideas have been tried out in naming groups of 
streets—flowers, poets, the novels of Sir Walter Scott, the months of 
the year (leaving out unpopular ones like November) or prime ministers 
(leaving out the more recent ones who may be considered controversial). 
The most popular of all seem to be the names of trees—Acacia Avenue, 
Laburnum Lane and the rest of them. There is a rather quiet group 
of street names in Liverpool—Curate Road, Vicar Road, Rector Road, 
Canon Road, and Bishop Road. It sounds as if the series ought to end 
up with Archbishop Road, but perhaps they never finished it’. 


PLEASURES OF BIRD WATCHING | 


Four bird watchers are spending three months in the Farne Islands off 
the coast of Northumberland. YVONNE ADAMSON spoke about them in 
the Home Service. ‘The four bird watchers, whose vigil on the Farnes 
was about to begin’, she said, ‘were leaning over an old stone wall, 
gazing out towards those misty islands which were also to be their 
home. They are all old men—three of them well over seventy—and, for 
one of them, seventy-nine-year-old George Archbold, it will be his 
thirty-fourth season on the islands. They have the calm blue eyes and 
gentle humour of men who have experience of the sea as well as of the 
sea birds, and have lived with nature and solitude. 

“The four of them have been making their last-minute purchases. 
For the next three months two of them will live on one of the islands— 
the Inner Farne—in an old watch tower just a stone’s throw away from 
the ruins of the little cell where St. Cuthbert lived in the seventh 
century. On this island terns and eider breed. The local name for 
eider is ‘ St. Cuthbert’s Duck’, because the old saint is said to. have 
tamed them. The other watchers live in a cottage on another island 
and care for the rare Arctic and Sandwich terns who have chosen this | 
as their favourite breeding site. z 

‘Everything the watchers need has to go out with them—logs and 
coal, pots and pans, kettles, bedding and clothes, and, of course, food— 
that is, iron rations. Week by week fresh food is taken out by boat, 
but iron rations are necessary for there are times when summer storms 
lash the seas and no boats can approach the rocky shores. But when the 
weather is fine and the sea calm, 
life on the islands is far from 
lonely. There are the visitors from 
the mainland to look after—hun- 
dreds a day sometimes. Then, rare 
birds’ eggs must be protected from 
collectors’ fingers and from the feet 
of the careless. Terns’ eggs on the 
pebble shore are so well camou- 
flaged it is the easiest thing in the 
world to step on them by accident. 
But even when no humans are out 
there, the watchers are busy. There 
are robber birds—herring-gulls, 
black-backed gulls—their numbers 
must be kept down, for there is 
nothing these gulls like better than 
the eggs of their fellows, or perhaps 
a succulent young chick. 

‘When the sea is calm the 
watchers go out in their little row- 
ing boat to make sure their bird 
families on the other islands are 
doing well. And all the time, dur- 
ing their three months alone on 
the Farnes, they live with the 
sound of the sea on the rocks 
below, and the constant screaming 
of thousands of white birds’. 
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Reflections on My 


By BERTRAND 
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N reaching the age of eighty it is reasonable to suppose that 

the bulk of one’s work is done, and that what remains to 

do will be of less importance. The serious part of my life 

ever since boyhood has been devoted to two different objects 
which for a long time remained separate and have only in recent years 
united into a single whole. I wanted, on the one hand, to find out 
whether anything could be known; and, on the other hand, to do what- 
ever might be possible towards creating a happier world, 

Up to the age of thirty-eight I gave most of my energies to the first 
of these tasks. I was troubled by scepti- 
cism and unwillingly forced to the con- 
clusion that most of what passes for 
knowledge is open to reasonable doubt. 
I wanted certainty in the kind of way 
in which people want religious faith. I 
thought that certainty is more likely to 
be found in mathematics than else- 
-where. But I discovered that many 
mathematical demonstrations, which my 
teachers expected me to accept, were 
full of fallacies, and that, if certainty 
were indeed discoverable in mathe- 
matics, it would be in a new kind of 
mathematics, with more solid founda- 
tions than those that had hitherto been 
thought secure. But as the work pro- 
ceeded, I was continually reminded of 
the fable about the elephant and the 
tortoise. Having constructed an elephant 
upon which the mathematical world 
could rest, I found the elephant totter- 
ing, and proceeded to construct a tor-~ 
toise to keep the elephant from falling. 
But the tortoise was no more secure 
than the elephant, and after some 
twenty years of very arduous toil, I 
came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing more that J could do in the 
way of making mathematical know- 
ledge indubitable. Then came the first 
world war, and my thoughts became 
concentrated on human misery -and 
folly. Neither misery nor folly seems to 
me any part of the inevitable lot of 
man. And I am convinced that intelli- 
gence, patience, and eloquence can, sooner or later, lead the human race 
out of its self-imposed tortures provided it does not exterminate itself 
meanwhile. 

On the basis of this belief, I have had always a certain degree of 
optimism, although, as I have grown older, the optimism has grown 
more sober and the happy issue more distant. But I remain completely 
incapable of agreeing with those who accept fatalistically the view that 
man is born to trouble. The causes of unhappiness in the past and in 
the present are not difficult to ascertain. There have been poverty, 
pestilence, and famine, which were due to man’s inadequate mastery 
of nature. There have been wars, oppressions, and tortures which have 
been due to men’s hostility to their fellow men. And there have been 
morbid miseries fostered by gloomy creeds, which have led men into 
profound inner discords that made all outward prosperity of no avail. 
All these are unnecessary. In regard to all of them, means are known 
by which they can be overcome. In the modern world, if communities 
are unhappy, it is because they choose to be so. Or, to speak more 
precisely, because they have ignorances, habits, beliefs, and passions, 
which are dearer to them than happiness or even life. I find many 
men in our dangerous age who seem to be in love with misery and 
death, and who grow angry when hopes are suggested to them. They 
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think that hope is irrational and that, in sitting down to lazy despair, 
they are merely facing facts. I cannot agree with these men. To preserve 
hope in our world makes calls upon our intelligence and our energy. 
In those who despair it is very frequently the energy that is lacking. 

The last half of my life has been lived in one of those painful 
epochs of human history during which the world is getting worse, and 
past victories which had seemed to be definitive have turned out to be 
only temporary. When I was young, Victorian optimism was taken for 
granted. It was thought that freedom and prosperity would spread 
gradually throughout the world by an 
orderly process, and it was hoped that 
cruelty, tyranny, and injustice would 
continually diminish. Hardly anyone 
was haunted by the fear of great wars. 
Hardly anyone thought of the nine- 
teenth century as a brief interlude be- 
tween past and future barbarism. For 
those who’grew up in that atmosphere, 
adjustment to the world of the present 
has been difficult. It has been difficult 
not only emotionally, but intellectually. 
Ideas that had been thought adequate 
have proved inadequate. In some direc- 
tions valuable freedoms have proved 
very hard to preserve. In other direc- 
tions, especially as regards relations be- 
tween nations, freedoms formerly valued 
have proved potent sources of disaster. 
New thoughts, new hopes, new free- 
doms, and new restrictions upon free- 
dom are needed if the world is to 
emerge from its present perilous state. 

I cannot pretend that what I have 
done in regard to social and political 
problems has had any great importance. 
It is comparatively easy to have an 
immense effect by means of a dogmatic 
and precise gospel, such as that of 
communism. But for my part I cannot 
believe that what mankind needs is any- 
thing either precise or dogmatic. Nor 
can I believe with any whole-hearted- 
ness in any partial doctrine which deals 
only with some part or aspect of human 
life. There are those who hold that 
everything depends upon institutions, and that good institutions will 
inevitably bring the millennium. And, on the other hand, there are those 
who believe that what is needed is a change of heart, and that, in com- 
parison, institutions are of little account. I cannot accept either view. 
Institutions mould character, and character transforms institutions. 
Reforms in both must march hand in hand. And if individuals are to 
retain that measure of initiative and flexibility which they ought to have, 
they must not be all forced into one rigid mould; or, to change the 
metaphor, all drilled into one army. Diversity is essential in spite of 
the fact that it precludes universal acceptance of a single gospel. But 
to preach such a doctrine is difficult, especially in arduous times. And 
perhaps it cannot be effective until some bitter lessons have been learnt 
by tragic experience. 

My work is near its ‘end, and the time has come when I can survey 
it as a whole. How far have I succeeded, and how far have I failed? 
From an early age I thought of myself as dedicated to great and arduous 
tasks. Fifty-five years ago, walking alone in the Tiergarten in Berlin 
through melting snow under the coldly glittering March sun, I deter- 
mined to write two series of books: one%abstract, growing gradually 
more concrete; the other concrete, growing gradually more abstract. 
They were to be crowned by a synthesis, combining pure theory with a 
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practical social philosophy. Except for the final synthesis, which still 
eludes me, I have written these books. They have been acclaimed and 
praised, and the thoughts of many men and women have been affected 
by them. To this extent, I have succeeded. 

But as against this must be set two kinds of failure, one outward, 
one inward. To begin with the outward failure: the Tiergarten has 
become a desert; the Brandenburger Thor, through which I entered it 
on that March morning, has become the boundary of two hostile 
empires, glaring at each other across an almost invisible barrier, and 
grimly preparing the ruin of mankind. Communists, Fascists, and Nazis 
have successively challenged all that I thought good, and in defeating 
them much of what their opponents have sought to preserve is being 
lost. Freedom has come to be thought weakness, and tolerance has been 
compelled to wear the garb of treachery. Old ideals are judged 
irrelevant, and no doctrine free from harshness commands respect. The 
inner failure, though of little moment to the world, has made my 
mental life_a perpetual battle. I set out with a more or less religious 
belief in a Platonic eternal world, in which mathematics shone with a 
beauty like that of the last Cantos of Dante’s Paradiso. I came to the 
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conclusion that the eternal world is trivial, and that mathematics is only 
the art of saying the same thing in different words. I set out with a 
belief that love, free and courageous, could conquer the world without 
fighting. I ended by supporting a bitter and terrible war. In these 
respects there was failure. : 

But beneath all this load of failure I am still conscious of something 
that I feel to be victory. I may have conceived theoretical truth wrongly, 
but I was not wrong in thinking that there is such a thing, and that it ~ 
deserves our allegiance. I Ynay have thought the road to a world of 
free and happy human beings shorter than it is proving to be, but I was 
not wrong in thinking that such a world is possible, and that it is worth 
while to live with a view to bringing it nearer. I have lived in the 
pursuit of a vision, both personal and social. Personal: to care for what 
is noble, for what is beautiful, for what is gentle; to allow moments of 
insight to give wisdom at more mundane times. Social: to see in 
imagination the society that is to be created, where individuals grow 
freely, and where hate and greed and envy die because there is nothing 
to nourish them. These things I believe, and the world, for all its horrors, 
has left me unshaken.—Home Service 


Productivity Drives 


(continued from page 819) 


would probably fail. It might prove fatal to speed up artificially a 
development which has its own rate of growth. 

The fundamental problem, which has to be faced if indirect incentives 
are to be successful, is how to give workers a feeling of pride and a 
sense of security. In present circumstances this may be more important 
than the question of ownership. Here more’ economic-sociological 
research and use of its results might give a rich yield. Our knowledge of 
managers’ and workers’ motives is very limited. And we have not yet 
answered, or even asked, the question as to why these successful experi- 
ments of direct and indirect incentives have not spread. 

A few interesting attempts have been made in the past to examine the 
problems of inefficiency and industrial relations. The pioneer work of 
the Balfour Committee stands out as the first major enquiry in this 
field. The Committee’s Report published in 1929 makes fascinating 
reading today. Most of the recommendations made in recent years by 
the Working Parties and by the Anglo-American productivity teams are 
there. While tens of thousands of copies of the Balfour Report were 
being sold, the depression hit the world and an orgy of waste stifled 
all the good intentions. A large part of British industry never recovered 
from this traumatic experience of the early ’thirties, with idle machines, 
unemployment and shrinking markets. How could Sunderland forget 
1932 when all their yards built just two ships totalling about 2,000 tons 
gross? And the recent limited recession in a few industries has been 
enough to revive the fears and magnify the dangers. 

On the other hand, the prosperity and full employment of war and 
post-war provided an almost permanent sellers’ market and rewards for 
the most inefficient. And now a deficiency of supplies has been added to 
make matters worse. In some firms workers are reluctant to work more 


efficiently because they may exhaust the materials too quickly, in other — 


firms they dread the exhaustion of markets. Both causes are leading to 
the same result: a go-slow atmosphere. I am doubtful how far pro- 
ductivity drives—even if they were operated on a basis of more adequate 
statistics—could overcome this spirit of restrictionism. It partly depends 
on how far bottlenecks can be reduced where they do most damage. 
Essential industries would probably stop the hoarding of men and 
materials if they were assured of a smooth flow of all the factors of 
production. 

It would prove more difficult to eliminate the deep-rooted fear of 
unemployment and the restrictive practices arising from it. But two 
things could’be done: the general theory of stable employment as out- 
lined in the Government White Paper of 1944—or an improved up-to- 
date version of it—could be more popularised. And the recommenda- 
tions set out there could be worked out in more detail. Here, too, more 
research would be needed to determine the regions and industries most 
vulnerable to unemployment in the future and to re-examine the policy 
towards the development areas in the light of recent experience. 
Workers think in terms of risk just as much as employers do. Can it be 
proved to their satisfaction that greater efficiency need not increase the 


risk of unemployment, and may often lessen it? Is it possible to suggest 
alternative work in case of unemployment in a given factory, industry 
or region? Production drives conducted on such lines might triumph 
over restrictionism. 

To sum up: if higher productivity is considered the only way out of 
many. of our difficulties, production drives would have to be prepared as 
carefully by economic and sociological research as a military campaign 
is preceded by intense study of every factor affecting the outcome. With- 
out better statistical information and without a more thorough use of 
theoretical tools in research and in business practice, production drives 
are bound to remain erratic. In future research would have to serve 
mainly the purpose of how to adjust business practice to theory and how 
to evolve a theory which is applicable to the actual problems of firms. 
I believe that the more that gerieral statements are abandoned in favour 
of particular issues, the more likely it becomes that production drives 
will succeed.—Third Programme 


Responsibilities 


A speckled cat and a tame hare— 

I remember them now in Yeats’s song 
And how a wandering-witted fool — 
Started up from his kitchen stool, 

Aghast lest the frantic hare had gone 

To the horn’s note holloing down the air. 


Enormous responsibilities 

Weigh on the simple, suffering heart, 
Mountains of worry crush the soul.’ 
How, then, to keep the spirit whole, 
When pity’s embarrassed with its part 
And indifference drops its guilty eyes? 


The hunt is up, and little we do 

By passion or prayer can still the sound 

Of the red-frocked murderers riding by. 
Even the innocent run to die— 
All, all drawn out by the yell of the hound 
And the streak of blood in the morning dew. 


If pity could help a fool might know, 
For the wise in the fury of despair 
Are knotted with too much doubt and pain. 
We must care for the simple truth again. 
A fool, a speckled cat and.a hare— 
I rejoice in their family fealty now. 
J.C. aL 
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Civilisation in Africa 


By the Rev. MICHAEL SCOTT 


HE Africans who have come to this country and the issues 

they have raised have put a great question mark over that 

continent in the minds of many people: Where is it all 

leading? What are Britain’s aims in Africa? What sort of 
civilisation do we seek to build there? Our efforts in Asia and the 
Far East have not been conspicuously successful. Is it to be an order of 
things which the people of Africa can regard as their own, which will 
evoke from them all the skills, energy and resourcefulness of which they 
are capable? A civilisation whose arts and graces they can all share? Or 
is it to be something strange and alien, something imposed upon them, 
its privileges and opportunities meant for others, and which relegates 
the Africans to a position of inferiority and servitude? Civilisation is 
not in fact the invention of any one race, nor can it ever be the 
monopoly of any one race. There have been contributions made to it 
from people of all races, from Egypt and Babylon, from India, Greece, 
and Rome. 


Beginnings of a Doctrine of Race Superiority 


Perhaps we in the west never fully grasped the significance of the 
fact that a doctrine of race superiority was first enunciated in Africa, 
under German rule. In about 1890, Paul Rohrbach, of the German 
Colonial Office, wrote: 

~The decision to colonise in S.W.A. could after all mean nothing else 
but this: namely, that the native tribes would have to give up their 
land on which they had previously grazed their stock in order that the 
white man might have the land for the grazing of his stock. 

When this attitude is questioned from the moral law standpoint, 
the answer is that for nations of the Rkultur position of the South African 
natives the loss of their free national barbarism, and their development 
into a class of labourers in service of and dependent on the white people, 
is primarily a law of existence in the highest degree. 

It was this doctrine of the Herrenvolk that brought misery and oppres- 
sion to many parts of Africa. It was the same thing in a different 
guise that subsequently indoctrinated all Germany and devastated 
Europe twice in our generation. 

In South Africa a similar doctrine is being proclaimed from pulpits 
and platforms, and the question comes to Britain with ever more 
insistent urgency: what kind of civilisation are we trying to build 
inthe territories for which we are responsible in Africa? Is it conceiv- 
able that a civilisation based upon the presupposition that white men 
must always be boss can survive in that dark continent? At the present 
time the issue is coming to a head in South Africa. South Africa’s prob- 
lems have come into existence over a period of a century in which there 
has been a stream of migration of Africans from Central Africa and 
another intermittent stream of immigration of white settlers from 
Europe. Both black and white sections of the population have always 
regarded one another with deep suspicion and hostility. The Africans 
have memories of the slave trade and the dispossession of their lands 
and rights by the invading settlers with their superior weapons and 
clever techniques. The whites, on the other hand, remember the wars 
of resistance to their adventurous treks into the interior, and what they 
have always regarded as their civilising mission: they have been jealous 
of their civilisation, wanting to keep its privileged positions as well 
as the reins of government in their own hands. 


Rapid Increase of Urbanisation 
In South Africa these two main sections are rather absurdly named 
the Europeans and non-Europeans. The Europeans number roughly 
3,000,000, and the non-Europeans about 9,000,000. They have had to 
accept one another’s existence; they have had to try to grow up together 
into a modern unified economy during a period which has seen the in- 
@ustrial revolution, and the rapid expansion of an industrial system 
-based on gold and diamonds and cheap native labour and a few lighter 
industries associated with coal and steel. This has meant a correspond- 
ingly rapid increase of urbanisation, with all its attendant evils, and few 


of*its advantages, when it draws into its vortex a backward people with 
their own social system rapidly breaking up. Generally speaking the 
processes of civilisation tend to draw people together. 

But these facts of existence are denied in the Union, where racial 
prejudice and such doctrines as apartheid drive people apart and set 
them at cross-purposes with one another. Apartheid aims at the develop- 
ment of separate socio-economic systems for people of different races. 
Its advocates claim that new channels of opportunity will. be opened 
up for the non-Europeans in their own areas. But as long as the ulti- 
mate political power remains vested with the whites who are themselves 
dependent upon cheap native labour, the prospects of radical land and 
labour reforms are very remote. According to the present Minister of 
Lands, Mr. Strydom, the ‘white man will always be baas in South 
Africa’. I remember an old African who once said ‘when you first 
came to Africa we had the land and you had the Bible; now we have 
the Bible and you have the land’. 

I do not believe that a permanent or enduring civilisation can be 
built upon the conception of separate economic and social systems for 
the different communities, with separate industries, factories, and travel- 
ling facilities for each race. It may be that members of the same racial 
group prefer to live together, but that is not the same thing as an 
enforced segregation. In Africa only a multi-racial civilisation can 
survive. A white civilisation based upon the narrow doctrine of racial 
domination by which one racial group exploits another on the pretext 
of preserving its own integrity is doomed to failure. It degrades the 
oppressor no less than those who are oppressed. The humiliations which 
are suffered by those who are not privileged to be white are only 
equalled in this evil arithmetic by the arrogance and sense of guilt 
of those who are, or believe themselves to be specially chosen to be 
white. It has often been said there must be equal opportunity for all 
civilised men; to that we must add there must be equal opportunity for 
all human beings to become civilised. That may sound an impossible 
ideal in a country where peoples of different race are at present at very 
different levels of development, but that should be the aim. That. is the 
meaning of the Declaration of Human Rights which South Africa 
refused to sign. The Charter of the United Nations is not merely a 
scrap of paper. It has taken 6,000 years of civilisation and arduous 
effort by the human race to produce it. These ideals may seem remote; 
it is possible nevertheless to chart our course by them. 


No Effective Political Representation for Africans 

Everyone in Africa, black and white, should be grateful to those 
South Africans and to the missions which have provided schools and 
hospitals for the Africans, assisted by the South African Government. 
Inadequate as these are, they compare very favourably irdeed with the 
educational facilities provided by other territories in Africa less econo- 
mically developed. But to educate people without providing them. with 
the opportunity to use all their resources of mind and body can only lead 
to frustration and despair. At present the slums and shanty-towns 
which surround the great South African cities, with their appalling crime 
rate and disease and infantile mortality rates, are partly the conse- 
quences of a whole legal or state system of racial discrimination whereby 
the Africans, numbering two-thirds of the whole population, have been 
deprived of all but thirteen per cent. of the land. This is not quite 
the same as a slum problem in any other country for here the people 
have no effective political representation whereby the laws which 
discriminate against them can be challenged and changed. The Africans 
have only three representatives out of more than 150 members in the 
House of Assembly, and these must be white people. 

It is this inability to secure any effective means of constitutional 
redress or reform that is leading some of the non-European peoples to 
think in terms of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. The spectacle 
of the Prime Minister disregarding his own Supreme Court and the 
International Court of Justice and United Nations has not increased 
the respect of his peoples for the processes of law and order. Now, 
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having broken his country’s pledge contained in the Act of Union, Dr. 
Malan is claiming, on the basis of the same Act of Union, the incorpora- 
tion of the three British Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland. In face of such repeated acts of broken faith as those 
the noa-Europeans have experienced in South Africa, only the utmost 
faithfulness, applying itself negatively and positively, not only in matters 
of high policy but in everyday human relations in the world, will 
suffice. A-faith which has no power within itself to destroy the false 
barriers of law and man-made justice, where these contradict the divine 
justice, will not suffice. An irresponsible system must be challenged 
by those whose responsibilities to the social order derive from their 
primary responsibility to the divine order.: 

Not only has Britain her own historic responsibilities in the Pro- 
tectorates in which, from Victoria’s time, the good name of Britain has 


been implicated but also, further north, in Central Africa, the people 


of Britain are confronted now with the necessity of taking some 
decisions of vital consequence. We cannot afford to repeat any of the 
mistakes that were made at the time of the Act of Union, when the 
non-European peoples in South Africa were delivered into the hands of 
their white masters, without any effective voice in the government of 
their country, and nothing but paper safeguards for the meagre eae 
rights they possessed. 

What the Africans in Central Africa are saying is that no form 
of federation or union of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia with 
Southern Rhodesia can be contemplated until the Africans are given 
proper representation in the legislatures and local councils in their own 
territories. Without this, they claim, federation would mean domination 
by the white settlers. At present, in Nyasaland with a population of 
2,000,000 Africans and 4,000 Europeans, there are two Africans on 
the Legislative Council and sixteen Europeans. In Northern Rhodesia, 
with 2,000,000 Africans and 36,000 Europeans, there are two Africans 
on the Legislative Council and twenty-one Europeans. The Federal 
proposals that have been advanced so far have provoked the strongest 
opposition from both official and non-official African representatives in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This opposition, the quality of their 
leaders, and the fact that they have made a direct appeal to Britain by 
coming here at much expense, should give everyone in authority serious 
grounds for reconsidering: the whole proposal. Here is something 
dangerous and inflammable because of its enormous human implica- 
tions and political repercussions in Africa. The confidence of the 
Africans and their willing co-operation will have to be won. It cannot 
be forced from them against their will and understanding, and in face 
of their experience at present of so-called partnership with the local 
white settlers. Britain will not serve the interests of white or black in 
Africa or her own interests by faltering at this momentous period in 
African history, and surrendering any of her political responsibilities 
in Central Africa at all, unless and until African responsibility has 
grown up to take the place of Colonial Office protection. 


Eight Weeks in South Africa—IV 
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In the Gold Coast and Nigeria, Africans are considered fit for high 
responsibilities and eventual self-government, but in the central terri- 
tories we appear to condone an attitude which says that Africans are not 
fit for responsibility, and will not be so ‘for the forseeable future ’. 
The African chiefs and other representatives who have come here from 
Central Africa are some of the finest products of British rule and 


- missionary enterprise in that country. If we should cast away their trust 


and confidence in Britain or their people’s trust in them, what would 
take their place? It falls to Britain at this crucial time to make sure 
that whatever constitutional changes are to be made should be made 
on solid and lasting foundations. These are to be found in the same 
Christian ideals on which our own institutions and our social life have 
been fashioned, through the centuries of our history. 

If there are to be constitutional changes in the three British Central 
African territories it should be with the declared aim of emphasising 
what all have in common in their humanity, and to express the tasks and 
vital interests which all must have in the development of their land and 
people. There are many things to be done to win the Africans’ confi- 
dence, that have not yet been done. In tke industrial sphere, for 
example, in Northern Rhodesia there are still waiting to be carried 
out the recommendations of the Dalgleish Commission for increasing 
opportunities for Africans in industry. It should not be the aim of any 
constitution to emphasise racial differences or to segregate Native 
Affairs, as the present federation proposals do. Britain—and that 
means yourselves—has more power for good or evil in Africa than 
any other state. You, and the people in Africa, have an opportunity 
to lay the foundation of a new and better order there. We are reach- 
ing a turning point now. The issue cannot afford to be treated as a 
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debating point in party politics, for the destinies of millions are _ 


involved in these decisions, and it may well be that the fate of Britain 
is also involved. 

If there is any creative purpose in the world-and human life it must 
surely be on the side of liberating the human mind from soul-destroying 
bigotry and privilege of caste or race. It must open up channels of full 
economic, social and political opportunity for people of all races. That 
is easier said than done in a society which is fraught through and 
through with racial prejudices and discriminatory practices. But the 
solution surely does not lie in increasing the measures of apartheid or 
separation, for these only postpone the task of facing realistically the 
problem of achieving increasing understanding and co-operation 
between the races. The Christian faith is a challenge to people of all 
races to cast out fear and overcome bigotry in the common tasks of 
building a civilisation to which all can contribute to the full, and in 
which all can take their full share. If we should falter or forsake that 
faith now on account of our fears or the difficulties, we shall jeopardise 
the great heritage that has come down to us from Livingstone and count- 
less others who laboured in the founding of a Christian social order in 
Africa—Third Programme 


On the Outskirts of Johannesburg 


By JULIAN DUGUID 


S I passed along the coast from Cape Town, through Natal, 
and then inland to Johannesburg, I could not help noticing 
the fear. It cropped up in so many conversations that I began 
to ask standard questions. When would the native-trouble 

break? When would the explosion occur? The answers varied from two 
years, to the people who said very gravely: “Well, my wife and I are 
in our fifties. Perhaps it will last our life-time; but when I think 
of our children’s future I often feel quite sick’. I believe that this fear 
is at the bottom of everything that happens in South Africa. The des- 
perate attempt at separation, which goes by the name of apartheid, 
is only one of its symptoms. 

It is simple arithmetic that causes it. There are 8,500,000 or so 
Africans to 2,500,000 whites. I am not suggesting for a moment that it 
is always present in their minds; but it is there in the background. A 
Jewess whom I met in Port Elizabeth put it best. She said: ‘ It is rather 
like the threat of anti-semitism. You can forget it sometimes for months, 


but it does keep returning’. It was, therefore, with a touch of appre- 
hension that I flew from Durban to the Transvaal across the spurs of 
the Drakensberg Mountains. For I knew that, if explosions were to come, 
their flash-point would lie in Johannesburg with its shanty-towns and 
its gold-mines. It was there that the detribalised African was gathered 
in appalling numbers. . i 

Now, before I go any further, let me thank the South African 
Government. The Native Affairs Department gave me outstanding help. 
I told them you were interested in the colour problem, and they did 


not attempt to gloss it over. They showed me the horrible slums as 


well as the housing estates which are springing up for Africans. When 
I asked to see the leading agitators, they put me in touch with them 
at once. They allowed me to speak with them alone. They sent me on 
tours of the Transvaal and Zululand with some of their senior adminis- 
trators. They arranged for me to go down a gold-mine. They were 
perfectly frank about their difficulties. I came away with the im- 
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pression of a devoted body of men, who are doing their best for-the 
Africans in an almost impossible framework. South Africans have a 
fondness for natives so long as they stay in their place. They know 
how primitive they can be. The position reminded me a little of the 
English countryside before the Industrial Revolution. Such an attitude 
may be out of date. The groundswell of history may demolish it. It is 
certain that the doctrine of apartheid, by sitting on natural safety-valves, 
has increased the dangers of explosion. Yet these men of the Native 
Affairs Department are sincere and honest people with a high standard 
of accomplishment. One of them, who was responsible for the wel- 
fare of the Africans who work in gold-mines, took me out on one of 
his inspections. 

We started at six in the morning on our thirty-mile drive to Sub- 
Nigel. Johannesburg is built upon gold: a booming impatient city, 
at a height of 6,000 feet. It is surrounded by monstrous sand-dunes, 
which are the spoil dug from the mine pits: the older ones covered 
with coarse grass. As we drove through the rolling countryside, my 
companion told me of the natives whose labour makes South Africa 
possible, without whom the economy would collapse. 


Recruitment for the Mines 

They come from all over the Union, and also from beyond its borders. 
They arrive from the native reserves: from Zululand, from the Trans- 
kei and the Ciskei, from the edge of the north-eastern Transvaal near 
the Kruger National Park. They swarm in from the British Protectorates 


- of Swaziland, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, as well as from Lorenzo 


Marques and the further African tropics. It is an accepted thing among 
the tribes that young men go down the mines. It is a sort of initia- 
tion, Their families depend on their earnings, for they cannot make 


‘enough off the land. There is much soil-erosion in South Africa, and 


the native reserves are often hungry. 

Recruitment is controlled by the Government. There are booths in 
the various districts where Africans are able to enrol. They sign on 
for a number of shifts—usually 270, which is roughly nine months’ 
work—and the Department is responsible for transport. It brings the 
African to the mine and returns him at the end of his contract. Thus, 
hundreds of thousands of primitive people are shuttling backwards and 
forwards across a vast stretch of country. They are not many years 
from the savagery of their deadly tribal wars; but, already, strange 
patterns are forming. New ideas are carried from Johannesburg (and 
often venereal diseases) so that tribes are beginning to crumble. In the 
turbulent locations round the city 500,000 Africans are, seething, besides 
those working in the mines. What will happen is anybody’s prophecy, 
for black men no longer talk openly to white men, and there is no 
machinery of conference. 

In the mines themselves it is agreed that relations have never been 
better. Encouraged by the Native Affairs Department, the mine-owners 
are taking trouble to make their labour happy. The work is heavy and 
hard. At Sub-Nigel, one of the coolest, I crouched along some of the 
galleries at a temperature of eighty-two degrees. In many, it rises to 
the nineties. I watched Africans at work on blasting-holes with a three- 
foot rotary drill which spat water to minimise the dust. The stint is 
nearly fifty holes a day. They looked weary when they came to the 
surface; but, once their shift was finished, the management had laid 
itself out to do the best it could for them. It reminded me rather of 
the Army, with its discipline but also with its welfare. 

Health is the first consideration. Directly the miners come off shift, 
they pass through a first-aid dressing-room. Here, African orderlies 
examine their elbows, hands, and knees in case they have suffered 
abrasions. If they have, they are swabbed with iodine. There is a fine 
hospital in the grounds. This one mine alone spends £50,000 a year 
in tending the bodies of its servants. Of course, it is not altruism: 
gold-mines are not a charity. But the owners have at last come to 
realise that first-class food, first-class medical attention, and good clean 
housing are proving financially worth while. 

There are loyalties growing up, by which an African who has taken 
his holiday at home will return again and again to the same familiar 
mine. The wages are still too low; but the welfare is imaginative and 
kindly. When the men have complaints they are heard. Official contact 
is maintained between the men in charge of the tribal areas and those 
in charge of the mines. If an African is injured or ill, his family is 
informed at once. If his wife or children are sick, he is allowed com- 
passionate leave. There is a voluntary scheme by which the Govern- 
ment will transfer a miner’s wages to the post office nearest to his 


village. This is universally popular, except with the harpies and robbers 
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who beset his journey through Johannesburg. I returned to the city in 
the evening past those huge yellow sand dunes with the feeling that 
here at least there were no signs of an explosion. 

It was sadly different in the locations which disfigure the west of 
Johannesburg. There, nobody gains financially by treating the African 
with care. Sophiatown, Orlando, Pymville, Newclare, Moroka—these 
are names which are now world-famous. Alan Paton, in his wonderful 
and poignant Cry, the Beloved Country, told their story with strength 
and compassion. I shall not describe them here. It will be enough to 
say that the 100,000 squatters are moving in on the farms and erect- 
ing their own tin shacks. They are coming too fast for the city 
engineers, who spared me none of the horrors when they took me 
round thé area. They estimated that 50,000 houses were needed, and 
they saw small chance of building them. They did not strike me as 
heartless, but as men who were handling the impossible with courage 
and without despair. It was the old tragic business of an industrial 
revolution: of people swarming from the country before the towns 
were ready for them. Only, here the people were Africans of many 
sects and tribes, not far removed from barbarism, quick-tempered and 
governed by feuds. Father Sidebotham, of the Sophiatown Mission, 
had a strange example of this. He showed me a beautiful wood-carving 
by one of his Basuto parishioners. It had life, fire and sincerity; but 
he had to keep it under cover because it might have caused a riot. It 
displayed the temptation of Christ on the top of a mountain in Judea. 
The face of Christ was Basuto, but the devil was plainly Zulu, with 
traditional plugs in the ear-lobes. The wars of Chaka and Dingaan, 
when every tribe feared the terrible Zulus in what is now Natal, are 
still very much alive. I missed dropping in on one of these battles by 
the margin of a single night. 

The Flying Squad of Johannesburg took me out one evening on 
patrol. A lieutenant of police escorted me. While radio messages came 
in from the other nineteen cars, he explained the system of pass-laws 
which annoy the Africans so much. Each man must carry two passes. 
The first is a certificate of employment to vouch for his presence in 
the city. The other is a receipt for poll-tax of thirty shillings a year. 
If he is not an employed person, he must have a government certificate 
authorising him to look for a job. The duration of this pass is six days, 
but he can easily get it renewed if the Department thinks he is in 
earnest. In addition, if he is out on the streets between eleven o'clock 
at night and four o’clock next morning, he must possess a note from 
his employer. Failure to produce these documents results in immediate 
arrest and a certain ten-shilling fine. Quite often, it means imprisonment. 

A lot has been written about the iniquity of the pass-laws of 
Johannesburg. For myself, I dare not judge. Would we in the British 
Isles, with 180,000,000 Africans, allow them to move freely to the 
towns? With 10,000,000 squatters near Brentford, would we permit 
them free access to London at all hours of the night? Because that is 
what it amounts to in terms of relative proportion. 


Battle in the Streets 

A storm broke the very next night. Basutos crossed the railway line 
at Newclare and attacked the Zulus and the Swazis. There was a battle 
on Westbury Station. While many crouched in their homes with their 
ears to the cracks in the tin, there was a running fight in the streets: 
in and out among the hovels and the shanties. It was a larger affair 
than most, and the police took over in strength. As a rule, they do not 
patrol the native locations after dark. Since Flying Squad cars were 
wrecked, the whites have withdrawn at sunset, leaving these gang- 
ridden neighbourhoods to the care of African constables. On this 
occasion, however, the whole police force turned out. They stayed for 
two or three days. ‘ 

When they left, Father Sidebotham intervened. He knows all the 
principal leaders, and he called an armistice meeting on the bridge 
across the railway line at Westbury. He was not very hopeful of results. 
I asked him of the chances of explosion, of a black rising against whites. 
He said: ‘No chance at all at the moment. The Africans are deeply 
divided. It would need some uniting principle, and that is not there 
except among the leading intellectuals. The soil is ready for communism 
but the seeds have not sprouted yet. Presently, of course, they will’. 
Father Sidebotham knows his people, and I have no doubt he is right. 


—Home Service 


Broadcasting: Memorandum on the Report of the Broadcasting Committee, 
1949 (Cmd 8550) is the title of the White Paper now published by the 
Stationery Office at 6d. 
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Memento Mori 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON on English churchyard sculpture 


VHEN a traditional way of making anything weakens or 

dwindles and disappears, people become aware of a loss. 

They begin to value what their forebears, during the live- 

liness of the tradition, the liveliness of that almost auto- 

matic process of handing on, accepted as normal, without bother or 

acknowledgment. So it is with the products of the man Tom Hood 
called ‘ Dick Tablet, the bungling mason’, writing in a poem: 


There’s one parish church for all the people, whatsoever may be’ their 


ranks in life or their degrees, 

Except one very damp, small, dark, freezing cold, little Methodist chapel 
of Ease; 

And close by the churchyard there’s a stone-mason’s yard, that when 
the time is seasonable 

Will furnish with afflictions sore and marble urns and cherubims very 
low and reasonable. 


The headstone in the churchyard; or inside the church ‘ the marble 
tea-table with a marble tea-urn a-top of it’. Like Hood, so before him 
the very civilised Thomas Gray on the stones ‘ with uncouth rhymes and 
shapeless sculpture deck’d’, or Browning after him, moralising about 
the poet’s headstone and observing: 

How the minute grey lichens, plate o’er plate 
Have softened down the crisp-cut name and date. 


The organiser of the exhibition of English churchyard sculpture™, 
Mr. Frederick Burgess, does not like what he calls ‘the well-known 
sneer made by Gray in his “‘ Elegy written in a Country Churchyard ” ’. 
He does not like lichens on the surface of some finely ornamented, finely 
lettered stone in Gloucestershire or the Vale of Evesham. Clean the 
stones, tidy the churchyards, acknowledge the craftiness of the carver, 
and heal by his example a tradition almost dead. That is Mr. Burgess’ 
programme. So in the exhibition there are photographs, rubbings, 
drawings, even casts; panels even of specially selected headstones which 
are labelled Masterpieces. 

Anyone will enjoy the exhibition. The craft revealed and explained 
is undeniable. It is undeniable that the use of home-quarried slabs 
effected a harmony of church and churchyard. There is a great deal— 
the words are intended—of ‘rural quaintness’ in the symbolism of 
the carvings, as in the rhymes which Gray, the poet, said were uncouth. 
You will suspect the coming of the contrary ‘ but "—all this is so, but. 
In a minute. 


@ 


Admirable Headstones 


To the eye the interest of the exhibition and of the stones themselves 
in their various forms, the simple headstone, the altar-tomb, the chest 
tomb, is considerable. The seemliness, the proportions, the ornamenta- 
tion, the-crisp, bold, or delicate lettering, are to be admired: one 
photograph taken in the churchyard of March in Cambridgeshire, for 
example. Four eighteenth-century headstones stand in a row. All are 
similar in craftsmanship, broadly similar in design, all are varied 
within the likeness. The letter-tablets inside the boundaries of the slabs 
are rectangular in one, ova) in another, circular in a third. Not one 
of the stones is mechanical, is without distinction or without personality. 
Or go to Bretforton, in Worcestershire, and see what the craftsman 
Samuel Hobday, the Dick Tablet of Honeybourne, could contrive across 
one of the rectangular surfaces in 1797, when the headstone craft had 
developed to its best, through some 200 years. Around the 
letter-tablet the stone is embroidered with dragons, arabesques of 
flowers, scroll work, angels, in a fecund way which is never muddled, 
never untactful. There is no doubt that we should look at these stones, 
explore these churchyards, and have a regard for these decencies of 
craft. 

But—it comes at last—Thomas Gray condescends to intervene. And 
so he should. ‘ With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d ’. 
Is it a sneer, or the truth, or the truth slightly exaggerated? Is the 
“ quaintness ’ of the carving not related to the best in eighteenth-century 
sculpture and design, as the poetry, the ‘uncouth rhymes’, the 
moralising epitaphs are related, rather meanly, to the poetry of Gray 


himself, or Collins or Johnson or Blake? None of us would solemnly 
talk of the high art, or even the art, of churchyard epitaphs. Are we not 
rather too solemn about the art of churchyard carving? ‘Tell me’, 
Thomas Gray might enquire patiently if he could be found in the 
exhibition room of the Arts Council, ‘ what difference you can see in 
crudely carved symbolism, shall I say of the bubble-world and the 
winds of fortune, derived from Mr. Quarles, and a crudely moral 
quatrain derived from the same book of emblems and hieroglyphics of 
the life of man? Decays and days, a flower today which fades tomorrow... 
As I am, so you must be. Skulls,.cross-bones, skeletons, Father Chronos 
and his scythe, hour-glasses, urn and broken column and weeping 
willow—gentlemen ’, I suppose Gray might go on, ‘I am surprised at 
the blunting of your sensibility and discernment in the twentieth century; 


or rather I see that in the poverty of your times you must admire — 


with an excess of zeal such humble proprieties as our yeomen’s widows 
and our bungling masons erected in these country graveyards’; and I 
do not know what Mr. Frederick Burgess or the Arts Council would 
reply. Learned, sensitive, witty, fastidious, superior, may I not imagine 
Gray opening the door of his coach outside Bretforton churchyard or 


March churchyard and inviting you, and myself, and Mr. Burgess and 


the Arts Council, to the nearest mansion, which is, and contains, the 
handiwork of Robert Adam? If the drive were not too long, may we 
not imagine arriving with Gray at Osterley House or standing with 
him in the superlative library at Kenwood? 


Reflections in Highgate Cemetery 

Mr. Burgess might then suggest to Gray a brief supplementary 
excursion from Kenwood across the valley, past the ponds, and up 
the hill to Highgate Cemetery. There, in his turn, he would explain to 
Thomas Gray exactly what occurred after his death—in terms of white 
Italian marble succeeding native oolite, in terms of abject Victorian 
eclecticism when craftsmen agreed only ‘in being wretched imitators ’, 
in terms of such pattern books as Designs for Christian Monuments. by 
John Gibbs of Oxford, which was published in 1864. Mr. Burgess might 
add that Gustave Flaubert and his mother, in London for the Great 
Exhibition, walked in this Highgate Cemetery, and that Flaubert re- 
marked: ‘Its inhabitants might have died in white gloves’, Gray’s 
rejoinder about the nature of style and the physiology of tradition 
might be a little hesitant, since the eclecticism had begun in his own 
day and earlier still; his own poems, his famous elegy, foretell Mr. 
Wombwell’s circus lion in Highgate Cemetery weeping stone tears at 
the death of his trainer, and all the marble fantasies you find there 
and in 5,000 country churchyards and 5,000 stone masons’ -yards. \ 

But he would see fallacies underneath the exhibition. Broken 
traditions cannot be mended, healed, or—fateful verb—revived; and 
it seems to me wrong altogether to fancy that gravestones of the 
eighteenth century can be a pattern, except abstractedly or as a demon- 
stration of the authenticity of a craft, for gravestones of our own 
day. Some last panels of the exhibition show, with praise, the work of 


contemporary craftsmen. Most of these try to rejoin themselves across . 


the gulf to the older cunning. Their stones have the cold, castrated 
good taste of a neo-Georgian bank or post office. , 
Mr. Burgess has written an excellent handbook for the exhibition— 
excellent, at any rate, in showing his devotion and his wide acquaintance 
with churchyard sculpture. ‘ Tradition’, he says, ‘was maintained by 
the apprenticeship system, the pupil often marrying into the master’s 
family, whilst the craft was handed down from father to son’. Also ‘ the 
Georgian mason was both his own designer and carver ’, whereas in the- 
Victorian period ‘the break with the Classical tradition led to both 
clergy and architects acting as the mason’s Gothic advisers ’. The stone 
cutter in the country town of today, in the suburbs of London or the 
suburbs of Manchester, is beholden to himself and his customers. He 
gives them what they want and what they are used to, in marble or i 
Cornish granite, which is a nastier and more intractable substance. N 
good reforming the stone cutter or asking him to look at the work and 
the lettering of Thomas Hobday of the Vale of Evesham and Eric Gill. 


* At the Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
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design, good or bad, is an expression of society; 
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His customers—they are the ones to be reformed., 

Keeping up to the time in his reading, I have 
no doubt that Thomas Gray would have glanced 
through the writings of Nikolaus Pevsner on 
design, would have skimmed, having as he did so, 
just a twinge of doubt over his century, Professor 
Pevsner’s small book published a couple of years 
ago, on Matthew Digby Wyatt, the Victorian 
architect. The contrast between Wyatt’s view and 
the view of William Morris (whose gravestone 
at Kelmscott, designed by Philip Webb, Mr. 
Burgess illustrates in the exhibition) is this: that 
Morris eventually saw and Wyatt did not see how 


and I hope Gray would quote one sentence by 
Professor Pevsner—that ‘ harmony between theory 
and performance must be rooted in a much 
deeper harmony between thought and feeling’. 
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Headstone of a 
Wiverton, Norfolk (1725), bearing carvings 
of the tools of his trade 


millwright’s grave at 
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stones of Gloucestershire. Only the satisfying 
power and relevance of such knowledge have their 
limits which ought not to be sentimentally over- 
stepped or confused with the equally limited 
aesthetics of the matter. 

Per contra. I may seem to eat my strictures 
in a last comment on the exhibition, risking a 
counterchange of too easy feelings. We have a 
prim way of tidying up the past, sterilising, point- 
ing it, repairing it, and fencing it. You may recall 
a comment Ruskin made on the difference 
between an English church sterilised as a fossil 
of antiquity in trim grass and the old church at 
Calais which continued to be untidily alert in the 
present, and of how when he came back to Eng- 
land he saw a notice that a respectable house was 
to let. Mr. Burgess’ exhibition and his expressed 
desires and the tidy mind of the Central Council 


Early eighteenth-century lettering at Whatton, 

Nottinghamshire: the Midland slate-workers 

founded their style on the copy-books of 
contemporary writing-masters 


However they begin—and 
what exactly was the begin- 
ning of Dick Tablet’s tradi- 
tion in the seventeenth 
century? — traditions have 
to grow with something still 
deeper and akin to the un- 
conscious growth of a plant 
or an animal. So I discern 
in some of the reasons for 
this exhibition a new kind 
of easy antiquarian senti- 
ment. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury clergymen delighted in 
collecting the quaint 
epitaphs. We delight rather 
too much in collecting the 
quaint visual details, pre- 
tending they will show us 
the truth of design. We look 
at the humbler decencies of 
tradition our predecessors 
did not condescend to notice 
at all—not only at grave- 
stones, but at stone-walling 
on the Yorkshire fells or 
across the Cotswolds, at 
well-made stiles and gates, 
at roofing of thatch and 
Cotswold stone, at details of 
vernacular building, at all 


for the Care of Churches— 
these give me a vision of 
keen parochial ladies of the 
Women’s Institute giving a 
closer cut to the grass, orna- 
menting the churchyard 
with Siberian wallflowers, 
and having picnic parties to 
scrape off the lichen. I 
mentioned Flaubert and his 
mother taking a mildly 
morbid stroll of investiga- 
tion in Highgate Cemetery. 
The inhabitants might have 
died in white gloves. As a 
matter of fact, Flaubert was 
complaining of the neat 
primness of the graves and 
the memorials, of the little 
raked flower-beds, and of 
the cheap poetry of this 
contrast between death and 
tidy gardening. ‘Gray’s 
description of the church- 
yard at Stoke Poges’, 


according to the organiser 
of the exhibition, ‘ conjured 
up a wilderness, but today 
that most visited of all 
garths resembles a garden ’. 
Flaubert 


preferred his 


Late 


eighteenth-century 
Samuel Hobday, at Bretforton, Worcester- 
shire: one of his finest works, executed in 
Forest of Dean stone 


headstone, by 


the semi-consciously contrived decencies of the age 
of uninterrupted tradition and the apprenticeship 
system; and we are in danger of turning all this 
into a fashionable game or bad joke; learning from 
it least of all how tradition really works, or least of 
all applying the lesson, least of all trusting in our 
own period and our own abilities. We are in danger, 
too, of losing, in our admiration of the seemly pro- 
portions of a gravestone, our own sense of the pro- 
portion of one value to another. At the moment, too 
many jokes of taste (chiefly, though, about nine- 
teenth-century architecture) are fashionable, and 
have almost solidified into dogmas of esteem. 

That is a doubt I have only about the relation of 
Mr. Burgess’ exhibition to design and the arts; 
because it has as well its legitimate and sensible 
interest historically. It is valuable to know the details 
and dates of the stonecarver’s craft, who they were, 
how they organised themselves, how they reflected 
the more sophisticated design of the metropolitan 
sculptor, how they were influenced by the sententious 
poetry of Quarles and Blair and Edward Young, or 
by the rough copperplates which illustrated Quarles’ 
Emblemes, or by writing-masters and typographers, 
how their craft was related to local geology, whether 
to the slates of Delabole or the Midlands or the lime- 


at 


Detail from the Rubins slate at Gran- 

tham, by Christopher Staveley of 

Melton Mowbray, whose work typifies 

the change in slate cutting from 

austerity to exuberance which took 
' place in the eighteenth century 


cemeteries to be full of brambles, long grass and 
ruination, with a cow grazing among the grave- 
stones. 

Do not sneer about romantic melancholy. He was 
not altogether wrong, even if there is a medium 
between wilderness and that ultra-neatness which 
suggests, I think hypothetically and evasively, that 
death is no matter at all and a graveyard only a place 
of geniality and pleasure where you might be playing 
clock-golf with the vicar and his daughters. I do not 
know that I care for this excessive frivolity. In Medi- 
terranean countries there are graveyards in which the 
living seem to have no control of the dead, as if the 
dead emerged in a quarrelsome mood and threw the 
memorials at each other. Skulls and leg-bones are 
apt to lie about in the cheryil of a good many Irish 
graveyards (in which, by the way, a peculiar 
Celticism of sculpture is worth investigation). In 
America many older graveyards are still places of 
awry stones in the long grass, scarcely fenced or 
walled or distinguished from the surrounding 
wilderness. 

If you are a churchwarden, a parish priest or a 
rural dean, such spectacles may appal you. But they 
are mementos of death, not reminders of the village 
flower show.—Third Programme 
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By ANTONY 


N his novel Darkness at Noon, Mr. Arthur Koestler presents a 

prison dialogue between two Old Bolsheviks. The one, Ivanov, 

is the inquisitor of the other, Rubashov, who is to be charged with 

deviation into treason. Ivanov violently contrasts rival conceptions 
of ethics. ‘ Consider for a moment’, he says, ‘ what this humanitarian 
fog philosophy would lead to, if we were to take it literally; if we were 
to stick to the precept that the individual is sacrosanct, and that we 
must not treat human lives according to the rules of arithmetic. That 
would mean that a battalion commander may not sacrifice a patrolling 
party in order to save the regiment’. . . and so with other examples 
on to the conclusion ‘The principle that the end justifies the means 
is and remains the only rule of political ethics’, Ivanov boasts ‘ We 
for the first time are consequent—considering only the consequences 
of what we do’. ‘ Yes’, replies Rubashov, ‘so consequent that in the 
interests of a just distribution of land we deliberately let die of starva- 
tion about 5,000,000 farmers and their families in one year. So 
coisequent were we in the liberation of human beings from the shackles 
of industrial exploitation that we sent about 10,000,000 people to do 
forced labour in the Arctic regions and the jungles of the east ’. 


Compelling Arguments, Intolerable Conclusions 

The debate which Mr. Koestler brilliantly presents both fascinates 
and horrifies. Ivanov’s premises can scarcely be denied; his arguments 
seem compelling; and yet his conclusions are intolerable. Surely we 
must agree that sometimes it is not merely pardonable but morally 
imperative to tell lies, to save a patient from demoralisation or a public 
from panic: sometimes a commander ought to sacrifice a patrol to 
preserve a regiment, ought ‘ to apply the laws of arithmetic to human 
beings’: sometimes it is a positive duty to assassinate a tyrant, to 
commit one murder to prevent a holocaust. Yet if once we admit these 
premises it seems as if we are logically committed to conceding to 
Ivanov his principle ‘ that the end justifies the means is and remains 
the only rule of political ethics’. But this principle is repellent: too 
much experience of our tormented age has shown where it may lead. 
Rubashov—who had led his whole life by it—was disillusioned in the 
end. But all the same he could find no arguments to stay the relentless 
logic of his inquisitors. , 

In the face of this one is tempted to stop arguing with the Ivanovs— 
communist or non- or anti-communist (for this principle is not a com- 
munist prerogative) and to make it a matter of faith to reject it. But 
to do this, without even attempting to meet the arguments which purport 
to draw it as a conclusion from conceded premises, is a desperate and 
unsatisfactory expedient. Or, noticing what terrible, results often seem 
to have followed from the application of the principle, one might be 
inclined to cut the Gordian knot by insisting that evil means can never, 
asa matter of fact, lead to good ends. But this is manifestly false. 
Perhaps it would have been a better sorld if such were to have been 
a law of nature. But it is not. Just as it might have been better if it 
were to have been true—which again it is not—that honesty is always 
the best paying policy, that virtue is always rewarded, that crime never 
pays. Then prudence could have replaced morality: the system would 
have been ‘so perfect that no one would need to be good’. But it is 
not; and so they do. 

These pious proverbs are often nearer the truth than the cynics would 
allow, but there is no reason to believe that they are universally true. 
On the contrary they are, of course, truer in well- than in ill-governed 
states (but, then, that they should be nearly true in a state is a large 
part of what we mean by calling it well-governed). But there is no 
reason for believing that they are everywhere and always wholly true: 
no reason, that is, outside some metaphysical faith which asserts and 
guarantees, in the face of no matter what appearances to the contrary, 
that the whole world is well governed, that there is, after all, some sort 
of moral order at the heart of the universe. Adding, perhaps, that a 
new world of a future life can be called in to redress the moral balance 
of this old world we know too well. 

Dut I want here to see if anything can be done to meet the argu- 
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ments of the Ivanovs without making any appeal to such a metaphysical 
faith. I shall do this by putting up a sort of defence in depth against 
the apparently irresistible logic of their onslaughts. The basis of this 
strategy lies in the contention that all discussion of whether or not the 
end does or does not justify the means is necessarily conducted in terms 
of a particular model. This model may be inappropriate for various 
reasons: and, while perhaps none of these possible sources of inappro- 
priateness holds in all instances, at least one of them will almost 
certainly apply in any given case. (Hence the analogy of defence in~ 
depth, where what gets past one obstacle will probably be checked by 
another). Since this model will usually, if not quite always, be inappro- 
priate for one or other of these reasons, it is unsuitable as the pre- 
supposition of any universal ethical principle. Hence it would be just 
as mistaken, though not perhaps quite so disastrous in its practical 
consequences, to maintain that the end does not justify the means, as 
it is to say that, on the contrary, it does. 

This conception of the explanatory model, in terms of which we look 
at some group of phenomena and try to interpret and explain them, 
is one which is familiar and fundamental in the natural sciences, and 
in some other fields. But it rarely, if ever, becomes explicit in ethical 
discussion: although such models are certainly used here too. This is 
a dangerous situation. For if we are barely conscious or entirely uncon- 
scious that we are using models, we shall not be on the alert to make 
sure that we use the right ones. And a wrong model must necessarily 
distort our picture of the phenomena; leading us to formulate misguided 
questions and to debate issues we have misconceived. We shall have 
to see all the facts forced into our unconscious matrix of misunder- 
standing. 

Talk of ends justifying or not justifying means, of achieving good 
ends by evil means, and so forth, presupposes that we are dealing with 
something like a field game in which the objective is unitary and given: 
the problem being to find some way to reach it; or to select one or 
other of various alternative routes all of which lead to the same place. 
This model may be inappropriate, first because it suggests, or pre- 
supposes, that leading a moral life is exclusively or primarily a matter 
of achieving objectives; and that finding in any given situation what 
one ought to do is a matter of finding a way of achieving some objective. 
But this is usually wrong: to do one’s duty, or to discover what it is, 
is rarely if ever a matter of achieving or finding a way to achieve 
objectives: it is rather to meet, or to find a way to meet, claims; and 
also to avoid misdemeanours. Promises have to be kept; debts to be 
paid; dependants to be looked after; honest work to be given to the 
employer who has bought our time; and stealing, lying, and so forth 
have to be avoided. The man who does his duty is the man who meets 
these claims, and who does not commit these misdemeanours. 


Hospitals before Fun Fairs 


The second source of the inadequacy of this model in ethics is 
that it suggests or presupposes that the right thing to do is usually 
to strive to promote some positive good. Whereas surely what we 
should do is to fulfil obligations and to remove evils. If it is ever true 
that we ought positively to promote happiness, this is certainly always 
a much less urgent duty than to prevent misery. Morally, hospitals 
always have a priority over fun fairs. 

I want to say two things about this second objection. To return to 
the examples which Ivanov produced to justify his principle—those 


_ persuasive examples which it seemed impossible not to concede: it 


is easy, once we have become conscious of his model, and what it 
tends to suggest and to conceal, to see that they do not in fact support 
his principle. For they are uniformly examples not of using evil means 
to achieve some greater good, but of preferring a lesser to a greater 
evil. We were prepared to agree with Ivanov that sometimes a com- - 
mander ought to sacrifice a patrol—but to save a regiment: that 
sometimes it is a duty to lie—but to save a currency from the bears 
before devaluation, to save a patient from worry that might kill him; 
that sometimes it may be a duty (not merely in war but in peace time) 
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to murder a tyrant—but to prevent a holocaust. And we were so much 


the victims of an inappropriate model that we were misled. There 


are two principles; one of accepting the lesser evil, the other that the 
end justifies the means. We mistook examples of the one for examples 
of the other. 

The second comment is that behind Ivanov’s arguments is a whole 
approach to politics: what one might call (for all his cynicism about 
the masses, about men and their motives) a utopian approach. I should 
like to contrast this with what I call a reformist approach. The utopian 
—Plato was the first utopian—finds an ideal of what society should 
be and then looks for a way to achieve this ideal, thinking this and 
only this is the worth-while political aim. The reformist—Aristotle was 
the great protagonist of this approach—while perhaps cherishing an 
absolute ideal (as Aristotle did), is primarily concerned to secure 
piecemeal improvements to whatever sorts of societies we happen to 
have. The routes-to-an-objective, end-and-means model suits the 
utopian; but will not do for the reformist. To allow discussion to, be 
conducted in terms of it, is to give the first round to the utopians. But 
I shall not try to defend the reformist as against the utopian approach 
to politics; except perhaps to mention that some of the arguments 
against Ivanov’s fundamental ethical principle are also arguments 
against utopian politics; and to note that the road to Utopia too often 
seems to lead through Hell. _ 

The third way in which the model may be inappropriate is that it 
presupposes that it is the same end -which is reached by different 
means, as one may go to the same town (the same journey’s end) 
by different routes or by different means of transport: by road or 
across country; by bus or by train, Blinkered or fascinated by this 
analogy, it is easy to overlook how limited is its application to the 
problems of ethics. Roughly speaking, the means you use affect the end 
you reach; the different roads lead to different places. 

Three examples will bring out different aspects of this point. Leaders 
in war may rightly think that there are many strategies which would 
bring victory. It might seem that here at least—where it is so often 
applied—our model is applicable. But surely this is not so: for the 
situations which would be produced by the successful use of these 
alternative strategies—situations which would all be correctly called 
* victory’—might be radically different. If you read Mr. Chester 
Wilmot’s The Struggle for Europe you must have thought how very 
different the meaning of ‘ victory’ might have been if the west had had 
a different strategy. By pushing through the Balkans we might well have 
lost more lives in winning, and taken more time to do it. But we might 
thereby have got all Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia into the 
hands of the west. The war was won, but in another way; and so 
the Iron Curtain is nearer now than it might have been. The way you 
win a war helps to fix the situation after victory. History books—but not 
history—can be sliced into separate chapters. 
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A second aspect: while we must reject as a pious half-truth the 
thesis that good ends cannot as a matter of fact be achieved by evil 
means, we may get some consolation from the fact that certain means 
cannot possibly lead to certain ends. At one time an ideological crusade 
to reform other people’s politics might have been a reasonable and 
practicable proposition; even though it failed to fulfil the Church’s 
criteria for a just war. But not now, surely. You may conceivably 
reform people’s morals by edict: it is inconceivable that you should 
reform their politics by annihilation. 

A third aspect: people and organisations are often affected by the 
things they do. In the end the reluctant inquisitor Ivanov of Mr. 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon may be transformed by the processes of 
corruption into the exultant inquisitor O’Brien of Mr. George Orwell’s 
last appalling nightmare, 1984. At the last this man can boast: ‘ The 
party seeks power entirely for its own sake. We are not interested in 
the good of others. We are interested solely in power. . . . Power is 
not a means, it is an end. . . . The object of persecution is persecution. 
The object of torture is torture. The object of power is power’. Those 
who, at first distastefully, do wicked things for good ends may later 
come to relish the wicked means themselves. If you must: evil means 
tend to become evil ends. The upshot is, I think, that this model of 
a road or roads leading to an objective will almost always be in- 
appropriate in ethical problems: and therefore it is not possible to 
formulate any universal principles, positive or negative, in terms of it. 

This will seem very negative and uninformative. For I have done 
nothing to tell anyone how in any particular situation he ought to 
act. But I have not here even been trying to do more than to show, 
in one extremely important case, how it is possible for our ethical 
thinking to be prejudiced and distorted by the unconscious acceptance 
of an inappropriate model. Again, it may seem unsatisfactory to have 
met an unqualified universal principle not with a rival universal prin- 
ciple, but with a series of limited and qualified generalisations. But 
that this is all that either should or can be done is, I think, funda- 
mental in ethics, a sphere in which all generalisations have exceptions, 
and have to be qualified according to time and place and circum- 
stance: except the generalisation that in ethics there can be no principles 
without exceptions. In our limitlessly complicated and permanently 
changing world there will always be situations which provide excep- 
tions to even the best of ethical rules; we have to decide in the 
particular case. Furthermore, there will always be fresh moral problems 
to which no rule or set of rules will provide solutions ready made. 
Faced with these exceptional situations and these novel problems we 
can and should refer to guiding principles. But in the end every man 
has to make not merely deductions from or applications of the already 
given rules, but fresh decisions as to what is right; each man deciding - 
for himself. And to do this, and to have to do this, is a part—and a 
large part—of what it is to be a man.—Third Programme 
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By ROBERT GUILLAIN 


FEW weeks ago I had an appointment for lunch with an 
English friend of mine, a journalist like myself. He came 
late, for yet again the cabinet had resigned en bloc in the 
early hours of the morning. My guest seemed somewhat 

disgusted with French politics. ‘I’m tired’, he told me, ‘ not so much 
because I did not sleep last night, but because I have to explain to my 
readers, every three months, the mysteries of French political life, the 
mechanism of your six major political parties and dozens of parliamen- 
tary groups, plus the fact that, for some unknown reasons, things are 
not so bad after all . . .’. He was bored with politics, and wanted some 
explanation that would go a little deeper than usual. I had to produce 
for him, for what it was worth, a partial explanation of our troubles. 

We French know ourselves to be a people that lack education. Not 
that we have bad manners—the people around us in the restaurant 
where we had lunch were kind and correct on the whole. By our being 
uneducated or insufficiently educated, I mean that our educational 
“system pays too much attention to an accumulation of knowledge, and 
too little to the formation of the character. Instead of education, we 


give instruction. Do you know that, since Napoleon, until a recent date 
there has never been a minister of education in a French cabinet? The 
man was there, but his title was: Minister of Public Instruction. 

The book in our system is more important than the master. We are 
stuffed with Greek, Latin, grammar, science, and what not, but too 
little attention is paid to the teaching of citizenship, or to giving the 
boys or girls at least the habit of considering themselves the members 
of a community. The key word of our public instruction system is: 
la culture générale, general culture. Of a young man entering life, 
people will say: he has general culture, or, he has no general culture, 
and he will be rated accordingly. He will be highly praised if he knows 
something about everything, whereas according to British values I 
believe he would come after the young man who knows everything 
about something. Culture générale, here, is preferred to specialised 
knowledge. My little niece, aged fourteen, the other day was able, 
around the family table, to give the names of the three sons of the 
German musician Bach. Not that this girl is a blue-stocking, but she 

(continued on page 834) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, May 14 
Commons debate situation in Europe 


Details announced of arrangements for test- 
ing atomic weapon in Australia 


Russians in Berlin permit American military 
patrol to travel along highway to western 
Germany for the first time in six days 


Thursday, May 15 


Government White Paper on B.BC. pub- 
lished 


Chancellor of Exchequer states there can be 
no justification on grounds of cost of 
living for widespread wage claims 

Minister of Food reviews probable level of 
rations in current year 


Friday, May 16 
Russians in Berlin raise question of Auto- 
bahn control > 


General Eisenhower leaves London after 
farewell visit as Supreme Commander, 
Allied Forces in Europe 


Financial Secretary to the Treasury makes 
statement about Government’s attitude to 
equal pay in the public services 


- Saturday, May 17 


American airborne troops have been sent to 
Koje Island off Southern Korea to help in 
guarding prisoners-of-war 


Mr. Clement Davies addresses Liberal Party 
Assembly at Hastings 


Vice-Admiral Joy, Chief United Nations 
delegate to Korean truce talks, reaffirms 
that the U.N. Command had made its 
final offer 


Sunday, May 18 


Allied High Commissioners hold further 
talks in western Germany about her 
financial contribution to western defence 


Elections to Upper House held in France 


Temperatures of over 80 degrees recorded 
in many parts of Britain 


Monday, May 19 


Chinese Government informed of -decision 
of British firms in China to close down 


Government agrees with recommendations 


of Monopolies Commission on electric. 


lamp supplies 


H.M. the Queen asks for renewal of Civil 
List 


Tuesday, May 20 
Chancellor of Exchequer makes statement 
about Excess Profits Tax 


Select Committee appointed to consider the 
Queen’s request 


Egyptian Ambassador sees Mr. Eden with 
counter-proposals for settling Anglo- 
Egyptian differences 


General Eisenhower, who has been making a farewell tour of the 


Atlantic Treaty countries before relinquishing his post as Supreme 

Commander Allied Forces in Europe, visited London last week. He 

is seen with Mrs. Eisenhower after they had taken luncheon with 
H.M. the Queen at Buckingham Palace on May 15 


Above, right: Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, inspecting the 

Ist Battalion the Black Watch (of which she is Colonel-in-Chief) 

at Crail Camp, Fife, on May 13. The unit is leaving this week for 
active service in Korea 


The seventy-eight foot Clock Tower (designed by Frederick Gibberd) 
which dominates the Market Square of the new Lansbury Estate, 
Poplar, has just been completed. The photograph was taken during 
the opening ceremony held on May 16 when the clock was started 
by Mr. Charles Key, M.P. for Poplar. The tower, which consists 
of two interlocking staircases in ‘ scissor’ form, is also designed to 
serve as a viewing point over the surrounding neighbourhood 


Right: scene on the banks of the Serpentine, Hyde Park, last 
week-end, when temperatures were in the eighties in many parts 
of the country : 


A photograph taken in Winkworth Arboret 
Trust by Dr. Wilfrid Fox. It consists of al 
of trees and flowering sh 
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Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who was recently re-elected as President of India, driving 
to Parliament House, Delhi, on May 13 to take the oath of office 


Left: Sir Esler Dening, Britain’s first post-war Ambassador to Fapan, arriving 
at the Imperial Palace, Tokyo, on May 6 to present his credentials to Emperor 
Hirohito: a photograph received last week 


which has been given to the National 
cres and contains many different kinds 


't botanical interest West Indian dancers rehearsing for the All-Nations Cavalcade of 
Bee Song and Dance to be held at the Albert Hall, London, on May 25 


The demolition of the Festival buildings on the South 
Bank is now well under way: a photograph taken last 
week of the partially dismantled Skylon 


Left: at the Camrose Secondary School, Edgware, the 

boys have formed their own pig club; they have built 

the sty themselves and have a rota for feeding the pigs. 

A pig has been brought into the class room for the 
purposes of demonstration 
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(continued from page 831) 
is already rich in culture générale—apart from which she is just as 
educated as a tuft of wild grass. 

There is practically no sport in a French school, and we lack all 
the educative lessons that sport teaches. In my school days, we had 
exactly one hour per week of what was called gymnastique. At least 
one third of the boys did not attend it, having once and for all produced 
to the lazy ex-sergeant who acted as ‘ master of gymnastics’ a medical 
certificate tending to prove that gymnastique was bad for their delicate 
health. A common joke also was the one hour a week devoted by our 
bored Latin teacher to ‘ morals and civics’. No change has occurred, I 
understand, and this is the hour when the boys have a chance for secret 
reading under their desks: what they read today, I hear, is Tintin, a 
boy’s magazine, or any similar collection of comics, American style, 
with plenty of fighting between police and gangsters. 

Boys and girls nearly always live out of school, returning home twice 
a day. Universities never take boarders. There is little chance for the 
development of a community feeling, and little effort is made to create 
personal relations between the master and the students. The master 
responsible for instruction has nothing to do with discipline. At the age 
of fifteen I read with amazement and envy the adventures of Kipling’s 
Stalky & Co.: they were taking place in a world completely different 
from that of my lycéé, that is, my public school in Paris. 


Incorrigible Individualist 

These remarks seem to have taken us far away from French politics 
but there is a short way back to it. For the*kind of politics we have 
is partly due to the kind of man we produce with our emphasis on 
instruction. The Frenchman is an incorrigible individualist. In a group, 
he is difficult to manage. He joins no club. He dislikes to be lectured, 
and finds faults in any kind of indoctrination. He is by no means 
unprincipled—he is even inclined to explain all his actions by some 
principles—but these he calls his own principles, adopted after lengthy 
discussions and personal choice. Watch him reading his newspaper. 
The paper has few pages, and he will read few items. But on that 
small written basis he will build up a huge construction of spoken 
commentaries, and will spend in one day, around the cafés or among 
his friends, enough words and ideas to rebuild the world. 

The state is made to serve the individual, and not the individual 
to be a servant of the state. This belief we have in common with you 
British. But many of us go further and seem to consider it the duty 
of a citizen to tell the authorities everything they should do.. The most 
typically French party in our parliament, the Radical Party, takes as 
one of their text-books an essay by the philosopher Alain entitled The 
Citizen versus the Powers. According to Alain, a good citizen is one 
who permanently resists or redresses on his own account the decisions 
and orders of the powers that be. You know the famous slogan of the 
French’ Revolution: Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. A recent Gallup 
Poll in France asked people which of these three words they would 
put first. There was about an even vote in favour of liberty or 
equality coming first, but poor fraternity was far behind, with only 
five per cent. of the voters in favour of putting it before liberty or 
equality. 

French parliamentary life, with too many parties, too many cabinets 
one after the other, too many leaders, is the result of all this excessive 
individualism. The Anglo-Saxon countries’ usual way of having two 
parties, government and opposition, is much too simple for us; there 
will never be only two camps, but a complicated repartition of opinions 
amongst a mosaic of multiple groups. French politics derives from an 
overproduction of men with diplomas, especially men who are able to 
juggle with general ideas, such as jurists, lawyers, professors, and so 
on. We are giving too much importance to brains, and overrating what 
_ we call the ‘ brilliant’ man, whose wit, bright ideas and ever ready 
instruction silences the man of experience and practical knowledge who 
15 too slow and too dull. 

This was the piece of self-criticism I was trying to make the other 
day to that English friend of mine in a Paris restaurant. The funny 
thing was that, although there was a cabinet crisis, we were nearly 
the only ones to speak about it. There was no crisis in that restaurant, 
and a good lunch had somewhat mollified my guest. But maybe he had 
-not yet overcome his transfer from London to Paris, that is from 
the capital of stable politics and austerity to the capital of shaky 
politics and good life; anyway he was still puzzled to discover that 
things went on so normally in a time of crisis, and that everyone 
seemed to have so good a time on such a bad day. It was he who 
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suggested to me that after all, despite all I had said, there must be 
much more stability than is externally apparent in France, as if some 
sort of gyroscopic device, like that of a modern aircraft, would keep 
the balance even if there was no pilot. I thought he was right there, 
and maybe the French do not need as much as others the directions 
or orders of a government because they are more capable of governing 
their own individual selves. 

Maybe also I have overstressed, for the sake of argument, my point 
about our lack of education, which applies chiefly to secondary schools 
and to universities, cradle of the French élite and the bourgeois class. 
In the many private schools, and schools run by the Catholic Church, 
there is a much better care for the educational part of schooling, and 
this applies also to the primary schools, which take pupils up to the 
age of fourteen and are chiefly attended by the children of the working 
classes. I should have dealt at more length with education which comes 
from the family, or is acquired out of school by such activities as 
scouting and sports, which, however lees in the school itself, have 
now assumed a great importance. 

Our stability, however, derives chiefly fan the fact that this un- 
repentant French individual is much more subject that he will admit 
to the influence of traditional ways of life and to environment. The 
great educator in France is provincial life, regulated by peasant solidity 
and by the supreme rule of the small rural town, a rule which we call 
‘le qu’en dira-t-on’, the ‘ what will they say about it, or about me’, 
the unwritten laws of collective behaviour. 

Paris may select and change cabinets, but from the provinces springs 
the powerful and stable bureaucracy which is the government behind 
the government. Votes may change and majorities crumble down, but 
the political map of France can be drawn in very simple and permanent 
lines across the years, as André Siegfried, for instance, has shown-in 
remarkable essays. The provinces know only three colours: red for 
extreme left, white for extreme right, and a blue moderate centre which 
creates our governments with only a few variations on both sides of the 
middle line. Cabinets may change, but the list of portraits remains the 
same, only the leather portfolios have changed hands. Some will even. 
carry on for years, like M. Robert Schuman, our Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. As we say, ‘ Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose’. 

Finally, there are two kinds of safety-devices that supplement that 
sort of gyroscope of which my English friend was speaking. One is 
well known and I will not insist on it: it is the quick reflex of the 
French in time of national crisis, such as a war, when they bury all 
their quarrels and forget all their divisions to rally for the common 
fight. The other one is less known, and we have just now a striking 
illustration of it. When there has been too much playing with politics, 
too much talk and too little discipline, when fever is apparent in the 
mounting prices and danger in the falling franc, then suddenly emerges 
an unassuming man, nothing of a saviour, nor a man of brilliancy, but 
a simple solid man from the solid provinces. And the brilliant ones 
discover with amazement that his simple medicines are giving results 
where their miracle-drugs have failed. 


The Man with No Bright Certificates 


The case of Monsieur Pinay, our new Prime Minister, is significant. 
The man was completely unknown, but the newspapers made a strange 
discovery: he had been sitting there in parliament for many years, 
since 1936, remaining quiet and unnoticed, and never coming to the 
forefront. But his constituents knew him well as the very able mayor 
of his little town of Saint Chamond in central France. He came 
from an even smaller place with no-claim to fame, except that the 
place is locally known for a certain excellent saucisson—a kind of 
sausage—which is said to deserve a wider public. He was the director 
of a small business in hides and skins, which he ran with scrupulous 
honesty and care. He just decided that his methods might well apply 
to that bigger business called France. There was nothing very 
attractive in his personality and he looked dull in comparison with 
his predecessors. 

Parties were already thinking of pushing him -~down, when their 
leaders, visiting the constituencies, felt there was something new in the 
air. Monsieur Pinay had decided to balance the budget with no new 
taxes, not to raise salaries, but to pull down as a first test the price 
of butter. In the provinces, there was a quiet rumble, warning that 
the man should not be overthrown. In that man of good common sense 
and no bright certificates of superior learning; French public opinion 
had recognised the. man of the hour, and decided that he should stay. 

—Third Programme 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


China and Communism 


Sir,—In the interesting and informative dis- 
cussion between Mr. | Constantine and Mr. 
Kendall on present-day questions in the situa- 
tion in China, I think the speakers did not do 
justice to Chiang Kai-shek’s regime. China was 


becoming prosperous and united between 1934 . 


and 1937 and it was easy and pleasant to travel 
in the various provinces in those years. It was 
precisely because Japan feared, and rightly so, 
the emergence of this unity that she was deter- 
mined to prevent it—and so the war of 1937 
was launched by her, a war that was afterwards 
denounced by the League of Nations as an act 
of aggression. Chiang Kai-shek heroically took 
up the challenge and himself assumed the com- 
mand of the army. It was during this war, when 
his control of the administration was naturally 
weakened, that corruption became rampant. No 
one could justly accuse him of pursuing his 
own ends at the expense of the nation for he 
was most austere in his manner of living and 
wholly devoted to his country’s welfare. 

The speakers omitted all reference to Japan, 
the country primarily responsible for the com- 
munisation of China. Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-li, with what communists there were, had 
retreated to Yenan but emerged to join in the 
war against Japan. These forces naturally looked 
towards Russia for support because of her tradi- 
tional hatred and fear of the Nipponese, in 
exactly the same way as France relied upon 
Russia to support her against Germany in the 
past. In fact China, in respect of Japan, is in 
the same position as France in relation to Ger- 
many. Both fear the revival of their former 
enemy and that is why China holds on so 
tenaciously in Korea, the stepping-stone for 
Japan into China. 

Chiang Kai-shek was always suspicious of 
Russia but the terrible sufferings of the Chinese 
at the hands of the Japanese in this last war 
undoubtedly turned the minds of the people 
away from their previous generous benefactor, 
U.S.A., who refused to intervene in 1937, to the 
more sure support to be found in Russia. After 
the destruction of cities, the frightful massacres 
in such places as Nanking in 1938, and the con- 
sequent complete disruption of the Chinese way 
of life, there was naturally a general desire to 
return to some sort of order as quickly as 
possible. This was supplied by the communists, 
but it involved the ruthless suppression of 
the freedom which the Chinese have always 
enjoyed. In two or three years there has been 
a spectacular change, but at what a cost! 

It is a mistake, I think, to assume that what 
has been done in Russia can also be done in 
China. When we remember that serfdom in 
Russia was only abolished in the last century 
and that the Russians are the kind of people 
accustomed to control by a centralised autho- 
rity which applies and always has applied a 
severe external discipline, the present system 
as far as government is concerned is not an 
abrupt departure from that tradition. But this 
is not the position in China where a far greater 
regard for the individual is and always has 
been conceded. Although in Pekin there was a 
rigid formalism about official contacts, with 
kow-towing, bowing, and knocking the head 
nine times on the ground before addressing the 
Emperor, this did not affect the great masses 
whom Sun Yat-sen used to compare with a 


heap of loose sand,_and illustrated his criticism 
by quoting the Chinese poem: ; 

When the sun rises I toil, 

When the sun sets I rest, 

I dig wells for water, 

I till the fields for food, 

What has the Emperor to do with me? 
The question is, can this outlook on life—this 
intense individualism, this detachment, and this 
preoccupation with their own interests to the 
exclusion of everything else—be completely 
reversed by intensive propaganda, by indoc- 
trination of the new philosophy at an early age 
and above all by an external discipline enforced 
by secret police, huge armed forces, and, in 
short, a discipline of real fear? In spite of the 
efficiency of modern weapons and the rapidity 
with which they can be brought to bear on any 
disaffected spot, it is difficult to believe that the 
Chinese can be so dramatically transformed and 
become keen supporters of the new regime. 

The speakers brought out the desire of the 
Chinese to win world respect by asserting their 
authority over Indo-China, Korea, Mongolia 
and Tibet, thus involving themselves in vast 
expenditure of men and resources. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the Chinese, in hav- 
ing to get their aircraft, tanks and guns from ‘the 
Russians, are having to sign on the dotted line 
for these things and are thereby getting deeper 
and deeper into the ‘red’ both in a financial 
and a political sense? 

Russia no more wants a strong, united and 
prosperous China than Japan does. She wants 
Dairen and Port Arthur, not to mention Man- 
churia and Mongolia. The present situation is 
ideal from a Russian point of view, seeing that 
China is becoming more and more dependent 
on her, is fully employed militarily, is pre- 
vented from raising her living standards and 
becoming united; and on the other hand she 
is engaging the forces of the United Nations, 
the non-communist bloc, all in accordance with 
Russian policy. 

It is-very difficult to believe that this new set- 
up in China will be a permanent one; or that 
it will be, in due course, voluntarily and joyfully 
supported by the vast mass of the Chinese 


people. China, it was said, was a civilisation but_ 


not a2 nation. Is she now about to become a 
nation of people terrorised into submission and 
thus cease to be a civilisation?—Yours, etc., 
Oxford L. FORSTER 
Professor (Emeritus), 
The University of Hong Kong 


United Nations and War Crimes 


Sir,—This must be my last letter. Mr. Russell 
Grenfell (THE LISTENER, May 15) says that I 
have distorted the evidence in Raeder’s disfavour 
by referring to ‘some ambiguity in the orders’. 
These. words, he says, ‘aré not what the Tri- 
bunal said’. He quotes one paragraph from the 
judgment in Doenitz’ case, which also covers 
that of Raeder until 1943, but he fails to refer 
to the antecedent paragraph which reads as 
follows: 

It is also asserted that the German U-Boat arm 
not only did not carry out the warning and 
rescue provisions of the Protocol, but that 
Doenitz deliberately ordered the killing of sur- 
vivors of shipwrecked vessels, whether enemy or 
neutral. The prosecution has introduced much 
evidence surrounding two Orders of Doenitz— 
War Order No. 154, issued in 1939, and the 


so-called Laconia Order of 1942. The defence 
argues that these Orders and the evidence 
supporting them do not show such a policy and 
introduced much evidence to the contrary. The 
Tribunal is of the opinion that the evidence 
does not establish with the certainty required that 
Doenitz deliberately ordered the killing of ship- 
wrecked survivors. The orders were undoubtedly 
ambiguous, and deserve the strongest censure, 


(The italics are mine.) As Mr. Grenfell points 
out, the Tribunal referred to the Order of the 
British Admiralty announced on May 8, 1940, 
according to which all vessels should be sunk 
at sight in the Skagerrak, but this order cannot 
be interpreted as including the deliberate killing 
of survivors. The Tribunal never held that ‘ the 
British and Americans were just as bad as the 
Germans’ in committing such a war crime. 
“Spurlos versenkt’ is a German and not an 
English phrase. Mr. Grenfell fails to distinguish 
between the charge relating to the Order that 
vessels should be sunk at sight, which was done 
by all the combatants, and the charge that orders 
were given by the German admirals that the 
survivors should be destroyed. It was the latter 
orders that were found by the Tribunal to be 
ambiguous, and as a result the admirals escaped 
sentence on them. 

But even if Mr. Grenfell were right in his 
allegation that the British and Americans were 
just as bad as the Germans in the conduct of 
submarine warfare, this would not weaken the 
case against Raeder, because his sentence, as I 
stated in my previous letter, was not assessed on 
the conduct of submarine warfare but was based 
on his responsibility for the notorious Com- 
mando Order. Mr. Grenfell is careful not to 
refer to this, and he therefore makes no attempt 


- to deal with the primary ground on which 


Raeder was convicted. The parents of the Com- 
mandos who were executed under this Order 
may not find the case against the Admiral as 
weak as Mr. Grenfell suggests it is. 

This correspondence will have served a useful 
purpose if it will encourage people to read in 
full the judgments delivered by the International 
Military Court. They will then be able to judge 
for themselves whether there is any foundation 
for the claim that the very distinguished judges 
who sat on that Tribunal reached conclusions 
unsupported by evidence and contrary to inter- 
national law.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford A. L. GOoDHART 


Sir,—Dr. Goodhart is again mistaken. I am 
not Lord Maugham’s ‘ardent supporter’ and 
the difference between us is important. Recalling 
in my letter of May 8 the conclusion reached in 
my review of December 6, I showed that the facts 
are fatal to the opinion of Lord Maugham, 
which is that trials for ‘ crimes against humanity ’ 
and ‘crimes against peace” were all wrong and 
trials for ‘ war crimes’ beyond repzoach. I had 
the best authority. 

Brigadier-General Telford Taylor knows 
exactly what the prosecution did in the trials, for 
he succeeded Mr. Robert H. Jackson as United 
States chief prosecutor. In his Final Report on 
page 64 he names certain acts for which Ger- 
mans were prosecuted by the victors, and then 
says that the acts ‘fall within the definition of 
“ war crimes ”’ given in the Nuremberg Charter. 
He continues, ‘They are also within the scope 
of the definition of “ crimes against humanity ”’’. 
His words mean, for example, that some acts 
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charged by the Americans as ‘crimes against 
humanity’ at Nuremberg or elsewhere were acts 
charged by the English at Belsen and in the 
Manstein trial as ‘ war crimes ’. 
The impossibility of what Lord Maugham 
contends in his book follows. It is demonstrable 
to the simplest mind in a single sentence. At 
least some trials for ‘ war crimes’ and some trials 
for ‘ crimes against humanity ’ were trials for the 
same acts, and hence the former could not be 
right if the latter were wrong, and vice versa. 
Yours, etc., 
MONTGOMERY BELGION 
correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
THE LISTENER] 
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Why Greek Rationalism Failed 


Sir,—May I be allowed to comment on what 
seemed to me to be two unworthy asides let fall 
by Professor Dodds in his recent talk? No one, 
I think, would challenge his conclusion that the 
main cause is attributable to the fact that, 
‘understanding too little the insecurity of man’s 
condition, it conceived the task of reason too 
narrowly and made in its name impossible 
demands’. As his talk made clear, this all-or- 
nothing claim is characteristic of the later 
Hellenistic period; but the inference seemed to 
be that it was implicit in the nature of Greek 
thought from the beginning. Professor Dodds 
does not need to be reminded that, until the 
close of the Periclean age at least, Greek thought 
was always enclosed in, and responsible to, a 
supra-natural dimension; yet when he says that 
Plato ‘tried to transpose these magico-religious 
ideas to the plane of rational discussion, and to 
find room for them within the rationalistic 
framework which he had tnherited from 
Socrates’, some listeners may form the impres- 
sion that the latter is ‘the nigger in the wood- 
pile’. Any such misapprehension calls for instant 
correction, since the meaning of Socrates’ life 
and death—and its relevance for us today—can 
only be explained by saying that he was a homo 
religiosus first and a ‘ political animal’ after- 
wards. For all his obstinate rationality, Socrates’ 
‘framework’ (as Xenophon and Plato empha- 
sise) was always kept firmly within well-defined, 
practical limits, beyond which it was not only 
foolish and impious, but actually unthinkable 
for the human inquiry to stray. The Socratic 
elenchus represents, at most, the negative aspect 
of Greek rationalism: the positive was always 
grounded in some kind of faith. 

No doubt Socrates was influential in ad- 
vancing the process of development—or sclerosis 
—which led from logos to logic. Still, in his 
lifetime the dissociation between philosophia 
and philosophy, which was later to become com- 
plete, had not vet occurred. The first signs of it 
are discernible in the ‘frozen conversations’ of 
Plato, and more clearly in the ‘ frozen theology ’ 
of Aristotle. It was only after ratio had cut itself 
adrift from virtue and knowledge alike that it 
Jost its sense of proportion. ; 

Professor Dodds has described some of the 
symptoms which attended the decline of the 
Greek way of life, but to one listener at least, 
his diagnosis seems unconvincing. Surely the 
failure is not to be sought in rationalism (cer- 
tainly not if we use the word in its twentieth- 
century sense). but in the moral and spiritual 
life of which, formerly, it had been the servant. 
Since Socrates died to prove this very point, it 
is a little disheartening to find Professor Dodds 
dismissing it as ‘naive intellectualism’. The 
phrase 1s not just an oversimplification: it is, in 
his own words, a plain historical mistake. As 
such, it deserves to be singled out as one example 
of the ways in which the rationalism of our own 
time is in danger of ‘ failing ’.—Yours, etc., 

W. KENNETH RICHMOND 

Glasgow University 
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‘Europeans Only’ 


Sir,—In his letter published in THE LISTENER 
of May 15, Mr. Julian Duguid states that in 
his talks he has done his best ‘to see South 
Africa through the eyes of South Africans them- 
selves ’. 

May I, as a white South African deeply con- 
scious of my country’s problems, offer my sin- 
cere congratulations to him for the outstanding 
way in which he has achieved this object. Sub- 
jected as we so frequently are to the inaccurate 
and biased comment of sections of the press, un- 
prejudiced and discerning talks of this nature 
are all the more to be welcomed. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxford P. B. RISSIK 


Sir,—Many will be grateful to Mr. D. S. E. 
Allen for his assurances (THE LISTENER, May 8) 
regarding the education in Cape Province of 
children of non-European descent. It will be 
readily admitted however that identical curricula 
and a legal obligation to attend school do not 
of themselves produce equivalent opportunities 
for gaining the best from education. Perhaps 
Mr. Allen would therefore clarify the position 
further by giving for white and coloured chil- 
dren respectively (a) the teacher-pupil ratios in 
primary and post primary classes; (6) the per 
capita expenditure.—Y ours, etc., 

Swansea M. J. TYERMAN 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Sir,—Martin Armstrong is mistaken in sup- 
posing, in his review on page 687 of THE 
LISTENER of April 24, it is by tradition that 
April 15 is known to be the birthday of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. The exact date was not known 
until some years ago, but is now known with 
precision owing to the discovery of a note by 
Leonardo’s grandfather Antonio in the Archives 
of Florence. In 1452 he wrote: ‘A grandson 
was born to me, son of Ser Piero my son, on 
the 15th day of April, on Saturday at the 3rd 
hour of night. He was named Lionardo’. The 
date is Old Style. The New Style. reckoning 
would be 10.30 p.m.,.25th April. 

Yours, etc., 
South Kensington K. R. GILBERT 
Assistant Keeper, The Science Museum 


Sir,—In the final section of his talk entitled 
“Mathematics and Sensibility’, Mr. Edgar 
Wind’s reference to the aqueduct and the stair- 
case symbolising the powers of the Virgin 
arouses an interesting reflection on the Scala 
di Spagna in Rome. This, the finest stairway 
in the Eternal City, rises from the Piazza di 
Spagna which is the site of the monument 
erected to celebrate the Dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Furthermore, the water supply 
to Bernini’s fountain at’ the foot of the Scala 
is the Acqua Virgo, deriving its name, in legend, 
from the country maiden who indicated the 
source to the Agrippan engineers. Later the 
mame took on a more ecclesiastical significance. 
Thus, by what may be more than coincidence, 
the Virginal symbols of aqueduct and _stair- 
case have been brought together in a square 
which, by its monument, commemorates the 
Virgin. Perhaps there is more purpose and 
meaning than we suspect in linking the baroque 
street plan by a staircase at this significant spot. 

Yours, etc., 


Rotherham GERALD F. SHEARD 


Poetry and Cricket 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Binns’ letter in the issue of 
May 15 wonders why our national game has 
stirred such few and faint echoes in our poetry. 
Surely Mr. Binns was passing through a period 
of amnesia! We have Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
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Breathless hush in the close tonight 

Ten to make and the match to win. 
and E. V. Lucas’ ‘ The Cricket Ball Sings ’. Even 
Shakespeare, though not normally recognised as 
a cricket enthusiast, makes references to the game 
from time to time, as for example ‘ For a fair 


- victory let us score’ (‘ Antony and Cleopatra’), 


“Tm a dog at a catch’ (‘ Twelfth Night’), and 
“In such a night Stood Dido with a willow in 
her hand’ (‘ Merchant of Venice’) to quote but 
a few. He even foretells the personal prowess of 
our greatest cricketer: ‘Grace hath made a 
match’ (‘Much Ado About Nothing’). 

Yours, etc., 

Dulwich College ANTHONY H. J. MILLER 

Sir,—Mr. Harold Binns’ recent letter about 
cricket and poetry prompts me to mention that 
in the course of preparing the first-ever antho- 
logy of cricket verse, my researches have brought 
to light a very wide number of authors of cricket 
poems. I have on my list such diverse names as: 
Rudyard Kipling, G. K. Chesterton, Edmund 
Blunden, Lord Dunsany, D. L. A. Jephson (who 
once bowled:out the Players with lobs), E. V. 
Lucas, Wilhelmina Stitch, Alfred Cochrane, 
Clifford Bax, G. F. Bradby, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Conan Doyle, Francis Meynell, G. D. Martineau, 
A. P. Herbert, P. G. Wodehouse, Harry Graham, 
and Sir John Squire. From among younger con- 
temporaries we have fine poems from John 
Arlott, Norman Nicholson and Alan Ross. 
Cricket and literature are indeed closely akin. 

I should like to add that it was Norman Gale 
and not Andrew Lang who wrote about bowling 
three curates with consecutive balls, and that 
Shelley once referred to the essential roundness 
of a cricket ball. My verse collection is a sequel 
to a previous cricket prose one called The 
English Game. 

Yours, etc., 

Canford School, Dorset GERALD BRODRIBB 


Mr. R. A. Crossland writes to point out that the 
last sentence of his letter published on May 8 was 
misprinted and should have read: ‘ All specialists 
do not share Sir Leonard’s confidence that the 
Karatepe-text contains a mention of the Achaeans, 
and the Semitic language in which one version of 
it is written is not Aramaic but Old Phoenician’. 


The Law and Working of the. Constitution, 
1660-1914, by W. C. Costin and J. Steven 
Watson, has been published in two volumes by 
Black at 21s. for the first volume (1660-1783) 
and 24s. for the second (1784-1914). No praise 
can be too high for these two Oxford historians 
for their labour, which testifies to both their 
determination and their learning. Moreover, they 
demonstrate in their preface the sharpening of 
the historian’s apprehension during the last 
half century, by saying that ‘one must go below 
the Statutes and the Judgments. .. . These are 
but the “bones cast in a little low dry garret ”, 
which we desire to clothe with flesh and blood’. 
Their awareness of reality is shown by the 
presentation of two large, novel features, Par- 
liamentary Proceedings and Miscellanea, in 
which monarchs, ministers, bishops, committees, 
journalists, and even one novelist, give their 
views on political principles, procedure, practice 
and situations. ‘We have preferred’, they say, 
‘to illustrate, for example, the freedom of the 
individual in terms of street-corner meetings 

. . rather than reproduce some set-piece oration 
by an elder statesman ’. How refreshing! Thanks 
must also be offered to the publishers, for 
producing, and producing so handsomely, two 
volumes of 465 and 532 pages at so modest a 
price, and moreover for selling them separately. 
These volumes‘ ought to be the necessary reading 
of the enfranchised citizen. If they were, we 
might have less nonsense talked at the hustings. 


——_ re 


‘finish with it, don’t dribble. A 
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By F. H. STREETER 


HOSE who planted new shrubs last autumn and spring will 
be well advised to take a good look at them now that they are 
rooting freely and the young growths are pushing out. In some 
cases many tips have died off and the shoots are pushing out 


--down the stems. In this case, cut the dead wood right back to a living 


shoot; never leave these dead pieces; they will never grow, and may 
encourage disease which will come quickly enough without any en- 
couragement. 

The next thing is to see that the soil is close and firm round the 
stems. If the tree or shrub has been 
rocked by winds there will be two 
or three inches of open space round 
the stem. Attend to this and make 
them perfectly firm. Another thing 
is to keep the ground clean; an 
occasional Dutch hoeing will keep 
this right. Perhaps during the 
summer we may get several hot 
drying spells so that the foliage 
droops a little; then give a good 
soaking, several cans of water. 
When you water, do water, and 


mulch of hop manure will keep the 
soil moist better than anything. 

Where the trees are staked, keep 
a sharp look-out to see that all the 
ties are secure and there is no rub- 
bing of the bark to cause a wound 
as this will spoil a tree more 
quickly than anything. Where it 
has a leader, put in a bamboo and 
tie it well down the stem, allowing 
plenty of growing room. Always 
leaders well tied, 
securely but not too tightly. If birds 
are troublesome and perch on the 
bamboo, just point the top of it; 
they will not sit there a second 
time! Many of the pyramidal 
conifers need this small amount of 
attention, because once their leader 
has gone it is impossible to develop 
a good specimen. One other small 
point; remove those nurseryman’s 
little labels, or tallies as they are 
called, and replace with a nice 
sensible label, not a great wooden 
thing like a tombstone. You can 
get them from the seedsman or, 
better still, when you buy your shrub ask the nurseryman for a proper 
label: he will probably send it along as a free gift. 

The flowering shrubs have made a magnificent show this year and are 
still doing so, so give them all the help you can. First of all the old 
lilac flowers: take out the heads of flower as soon as they are finished, 
and leave the top shoots alone; some of them have nearly finished 
growing and they are concentrating on making these shoots for next 
year’s display. Do not forget to remove the young growths springing 
from the roots. Perhaps you have gone into a new house and the lilacs 
have grown so high that it is impossible to see the bloom. In this case 
cut them right down; they-will soon break, and in a couple of seasons 
flower again. That is the best treatment if you really want those good 
flowering trusses. 

Do not prune magnolias. Let them grow as they will, and remember 
they take several years before you get those beautiful displays. Remove 
all the old seed-pods from your rhododendrons the moment they have 


Magnolia soulangeana 
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finished flowering; if they are left, the result will be smaller trusses. 
Besides, it does make such a difference to the look and health of the 
plants. If you have one in a pot and intend to plant it out, first see that 
the roots are really moist. Just prick the ball of soil, which is generally 
a tight mass of roots; this little loosening will give the roots a much 
better chance to start away. Rhododendrons like an acid soil, with no 
lime, and plenty of water: you can plant them now. 

During the next few weeks thousands of plants will be planted in 
our gardens all over the country so perhaps a few tips may help 
someone who is not quite sure about 
this job. First of all, get the ground 
into good condition: fork the 
vacant spaces over, breaking down 
all the lumps of soil and clearing 
away any rubbish. Don’t worry 
because you have no manure; get 
the soil in good condition. 

If you cannot afford a whole box 
of any one plant and want, say, only 
a dozen, do ask the assistant to 
take them out carefully and not to 
grab hold of the little plants, give 
them a sharp tug and slap them in 
a bit of newspaper with a ‘ Five 
bob, Mister. Next’. Insist on 
having the plants with a ball of 
soil at all times. 

Another tip, don’t go for those 
with flower on them: and if they 
have, take the flower head off to 
give the plants a chance of rooting 
and getting nicely established 
before flowering takes place: they 
will then continue all through the 
season. 

Next, always make a good hole 
with a trowel—none of your dibber 
planting, however busy you may 
be—and press the soil firmly round 
the plants with both hands. Should 
the weather be dry, water all soft 
plants well in with a rosed can, and 
if possible let the water stand in 
an open tub for an hour or so: 
never use it straight from the tap. 

What plants will give you a good 
display and are ready for going 
out? First you must have plenty 
of antirrhinums: ask for the colour 
you want; there is such a variety 
nowadays. Two good plants for a hot spot on a bank are the nicotiana 
(tobacco plants) Crimson King and Crimson Bedder, with dot plants 
of affinis—the sweetly-scented white variety. The nemesias are grand, 
too, in all sorts of colours. Allow them ten inches to a foot and after 
the first flowering just run the shears over them and take off all the 
old blooms; they will recover and be in full bloom again in no time. 

Pansies are a great favourite for selling in boxes. Here again, nip 
the flowers off when planting. These will give you a rare show in 
twelve months’ time if you will only leave them in the ground, and they 
rather like a bit of shade. For dry walls and crazy pavings the Living- 
stone daisies are wonderful little plants, or for an edging along a hot 
garden path. Not only that but the little leaves, covered with drops 
like pearls, make pleasant ingredients for the salad bowl. Where you 
have a bit of pretty stiff and hard soil, why not try a batch of sweetly 
scented mignonette? All you have to do is to sow this where it is wanted. 

—Home Service 
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Photographer of the Crimean War 


HELMUT GERNSHEIM on Roger Fenton 


HE Crimean War was the first to be ‘ covered’ in the current 

sense by newspaper reporters, by war artists, and by 

photographers. Roger Fenton’s name, like that of William 

Howard Russell, correspondent of The Times, will always be 
linked with this episode of our history, for it was their despatches in 
word and picture which brought the war home to people who, we 
must remember, were accustomed to rely only on the bleak information 
given by casualty lists and military intelligence for news of the world 
in which their men were fighting. 

Russell’s revelations in the winter of 1854-55, of the appalling 
conditions suffered by the troops, ‘roused the anger and the conscience 
of the nation, and deeply undermined confidence in the Government. 
In one of his outspoken despatches from the camp before Sebastopol, 
Russell wrote: 

Our men have neither warm nor waterproof clothing. They are 
out for twelve hours at a time in the trenches. They are plunged into 
the miseries of a winter campaftgn—and not a soul seems to care for 
their comfort, or even for their lives. The dead laid out as they died are 
lying side by side with the living, the commonest accessories of a 
hospital are wanting; there is not the least attention paid to decency 
or cleanliness—the stench is appalling, and for all I can observe, these 
men die without the least effort being made to save them. 

Though the Government tried to counter these allegations, denials 
and explanations were useless: the official casualty lists bore out 
Russell’s reports. For of the casualties only one-eighth died of wounds. 
The rest succumbed to cholera or to the hardships of the intense cold. 
In February 1855, Lord Aberdeen’s Government was forced to resign. 

Whether Roger Fenton’s expedition to the Crimea in the same 
month had any political significance or was merely a commercial 
enterprise, or a bit of each, is difficult to say. The expedition was made 
under royal patronage and with the assistance of the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Secretary of State for War—and this suggests a political manoeuvre. 
On the other hand it was financed by the Manchester publisher, Thomas 
Agnew, who wanted pictures of the people and subjects likely to be 
historically interesting. But whether Government or publisher was 
primarily responsible for Fenton’s mission, it is clear that both, re- 
inforced perhaps by public ideas of “ good taste’, were anxious that he 
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should avoid portraying the ravages of war or anything likely to upset 
people at home; and it is in this light that we have to view Fenton’s 
entire opus of 350-odd Crimean photographs; for herein lies the key 
to the otherwise rather puzzling circumstance that these first war photo- 
graphs are not very warlike. Their contrast to Russell’s reports is most 
striking. There are 
no horrifying pic- 
tures of prostrate 
bodies lying in the 
field, but ‘A Can- 
tinitre Tending a 
Wounded Man’ 
‘The Sanitary Com- 
mission ’,. ‘The 
Cookhouse of the 8th 
Hussars ’, “A Quiet 
Day at the Mortar 
Battery ’, a convivial 
party of French and 
English officers en- 
titled ‘ L’Entente 
Cordiale’, a regi- 
ment in sheepskin 
coats ready for the 
trenches. Photo- 
graphs like these 
were more powerful 
proof than’ words 
that some of the 
remedies Russell had 
called for had been 
put into effect, and 
they reassured the 
public that at last 
the men were pro- 
perly cared for after 


Two of Roger Fenton’s photographs: ‘ Council of 

War’, showing Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha, and 

General Pélissier, the three Commanders-in-Chief of 

the Allied Armies in the Crimea. Below: ‘ Camp of 
the 4th igak Dragoons’ 


© Picture Post’ Library 


their terrible sufferings the preceding 
winter. They are also superb in their 
own right as photographs. ~ 

Though by profession a barrister, 
Fenton in his own time was inter- 
nationally known as a photographer, 
and was the virtual founder and first 
secretary of the Photographic Society 
of London. He travelled to the Crimea 
entirely in his private capacity, well 
provided with letters of introduction 
from Prince Albert to governors and 
ambassadors on the route, and to the 
commanders in the field, by whom he 
was in consequence treated as an 
equal, enjoying their hospitality when- 
ever his work took him to the camp 
of the one or the other. From the 
Crimea Fenton wrote a number of 
long letters to his family and pub- 
lisher, which he also copied into a 
letter-book, now in my possession. 
These letters have never been pub- 
lished, and they give a remarkable 
insight into Conditions in the Crimea 
and of the extraordinary difficulties 
under which this first of war Photo- 
graphers had to work. 
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He left England about February 20, 1855, with two assistants, taking 
with him a caravan which had been fitted up as a photographic dark- 
room. The immense quantity of equipment filled no fewer than thirty- 
six large cases and included five cameras of various sizes, a stock of 
about 700 glass plates, chests of chemicals, a tent, carpenters’ tools, 
cooking utensils, tinned food, harness for three horses, and many other 
items. Arriving at Balaclava on March 10, Fenton at once experienced 
that extraordinary lack of co-ordination which was typical of the whole 
campaign. Merely to get the van and equipment disembarked meant 
spending a week running from the admiral to the captain of the port 
and from him to the captains of the ships in the harbour. ‘I saw’, he 
wrote, ‘that if I could get none but official assistance, Sebastopol 
would be taken probably by men and arms, but not by photography ’. 
When he finally disembarked, by private enterprise, the difficulties 
began all over again with the allocation of a hut to store the equipment, 
fodder for the three horses he had bought in Gibraltar, and the 
acquisition of a saddle. Little wonder that the exasperated photographer 
at last gave vent to his feelings in a letter to his wife: ‘I don’t think, 
if I could have foreseen all the difficulties of my task before setting 
out, that I should have had the courage to come, but by pitching into 
them one by one, I suppose they will be mastered’. 


The ‘Photographic Van’ 


In order to avoid the necessity of explaining the purpose of the 
carriage, the words ‘ Photographic Van’ were painted on it in large 
letters, with the result that crowds of all ranks flocked around. “ Every- 
body is bothering me for their portrait to send home’, Fenton com- 
plained. ‘ Were I to listen to them and take the portrait of all comers, 
I should be busy from now to Christmas, and might make a regular 
gold-digging in the Crimea, but I am very anxious to get up to the 
front. I have been up twice to see about a site and look for points of 
view. It is no easy work even on horseback; the distances are so great 
and the ravines so numerous that it takes the best part of a day to 
go round the English and French lines of attack’. 

The labour itself was great, and from the end of April the heat was 
almost unendurable. ‘ When my van door is closed’, he wrote, ‘ per- 
spiration is running down my face and dropping off me like tears. 
The developing water is so hot that I can hardly bear my hands in 
it. One drinks like a fish. I reckoned yesterday that I took seventeen 
tumblers of liquid—nine of which were tea, two champagne and the 
rest beer’. The heat was so great that when he worked with the larger 
plates the wet collodion would sometimes dry before it had time to 
spread evenly over the rest of the plate, and many pictures were 
spoiled. Soon he had to leave off working at ten o’clock in the morning, 
as it was impossible to take any satisfactory portraits after that 
hour, for, he explains, ‘the glare was so great from the sky and 
burnt-up ground, no one could keep his eyes more than half open i 
General Pélissier was photographed at 4 o’clock on the morning of 
the taking of the Mamelon, and the famous ‘ Council of War’ showing 
the three Commanders-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in consultation 
—Lord Raglan, Omar Pasha and General Pélissier—was taken directly 
afterwards. 

When Fenton had finished taking photographs in and around Bala- 
clava, the artillery lent him six horses to pull his wagon up the hill 
to headquarters. Here life assumed on the whole a more pleasing aspect. 
He relied on the hospitality of friends for food and shelter. ‘ Now 
living in luxury and abundance’, he writes, ‘and now in want; some- 
times sleeping in a general’s marquee, and sometimes-on the bare 
ground ’, For six weeks he lived at General Sir John Campbell’s, who 
treated him as if he were one of his staff. Breakfasting and dining in 
turn with the various generals, Fenton saw and heard much which 
he would never have known had he been placed in any official position. 
General Bosquet was particularly friendly, and discussed with him the 
whole conduct of the war. ‘I could not help now and then thinking ’, 
Fenton writes, ‘what a queer tableau vivant I was forming part of, 
téte-a-téte with one of the most celebrated men of the day, discussing 
the conduct and capacity of the great guns of our acquaintance, with 
much more freedom, than if I had formed part of a special mission ’. 

Lord Raglan was also most hospitable. At one of his dinner parties 
Fenton met Lady George Paget. “She is very pretty ’, he wrote, ‘ and 
is at present the belle of the Crimea. Lord George Paget was there 
too, and for once got very chatty; champagne had something to do 
with it. I was on Lord Raglan’s right and Lady Paget on his left, so 
I had plenty of conversation with her. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
was there too; he is a very nice quiet fellow, plain but a good figure, 
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and seems a great favourite here. In honour of the lady’s presence we 
had rather a swell dinner’. Unfortunately Fenton does not give the 
menu on this occasion, but we learn from another occasion that an 
ordinary dinner at headquarters consisted of soup, fresh fish, cutlets, 
boiled turkey, rice pudding and preserves, cheese, with a variety of 
drinks and cigars. 

One of the most famous of Fenton’s photographs is the picture 
called ‘Fhe Valley of the Shadow of Death’, which, incidentally, is 
not the scene of the Charge of the Light Brigade, as often presumed. 
It was merely a ravine into which spent Russian and Allied cannon 
balls fell, and here, as on several other occasions, Fenton’s wagon came 
under fire. Owing to the bareness of the country it stood out for miles 
and made an easy target for the Russians, who doubtless thought it was 
a vast ammunition wagon. : 

When Fenton heard that the great attack on Sebastopol, which 
everyone was confident would succeed, was to take place on June 18, he 
made full preparations to photograph the town and the Russian forts 
that had withstood the’ siege for so long. With a number of officers 
and men he anxiously watched the progress of the French assault on 
the Mamelon from the look-out of the mortar batteries. They formed 
a conspicuous group, and at once came under fire from some Russian 
mortars. “The missiles’, he wrote, ‘kept coming over our heads, each 
time clearing us more narrowly. Several round shot, too, whizzed past, 
and a few went right through amongst us, being sufficiently spent for 
us to see them and to get out of their way . .. I never thought I could 
have been so indifferent while shells were bursting in front, on each 
side, and behind, but the absorbing interest in the struggle before us 
almost conquered every feeling of fear’. 

After some hours it was evident that the attack had failed. Deep 
gloom descended on the camps, for the casualties were heavy. “In 
our confidence of success’, notes Fenton, ‘we had chosen this day 
in order that on the anniversary of Waterloo a victory common to 
both nations might efface from the minds of one the recollection of 
their former defeat. But we reckoned too proudly, and now the 18th 
of June will be a glorious day to the Russians! What’s to be done now, 
no one can guess, except that it will be a long time before the town 
is taken’. In fact it was not until nearly three months later that the 
Allies successfully stormed the Russian forts and moved into Sebastopol 
after its evacuation. But at the moment there was no thought of a fresh 
assault soon, and as he felt quite unequal to further exertion, Fenton 
took the first opportunity of a passage home. He sold the van and 
horses and embarked on June 26, a sick man: for while living at 
headquarters he had been infected by the fresh outbreak of cholera, 
of which Lord Raglan, General Estcourt and many others died within 
a few days. 

It is some proof of the importance of Fenton’s work and the general 
interest it aroused that he was commanded to go to Osborne for an 
audience with the Queen and Prince Consort directly after his arrival 
in England. He was so weak that he was granted the unusual privilege 
of lying on a couch in the royal presence. Later he was received at 
St. Cloud by Napoleon III, who joined Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert as patron of the publication of the Crimean photographs. But 
after the peace treaty in March 1856, public interest in the war waned 
rapidly, and Fenton’s negatives, as well as all unsold sets of his photo- 
graphs, were sold by auction. His international reputation, however, 
continued to grow. He was, perhaps, the most versatile of all photo- 
graphers at the time, and his sudden decision in October 1862 to retire 
from photography and to resume his former legal profession came, 
therefore, as a great shock to the photographic world. Unfortunately, 
I have not come across any letters which throw light on the reason for 
this surprising decision. We only know that he sold the whole of his 
equipment and turned his back on an art of which he was not only one 
of the earliest exponents, but also one of the greatest.—Third Programme 


A book which is likely to find a grateful and useful place in many homes 
is The Penguin Cookery Book, by Bee Nilson. Here are over 900 basic 
recipes, given in both weights and measures, indexed and cross-referenced, 
for 4s. Should the beginner require more than that, he or she will 


also find advice on kitchen equipment, food values, how much food 


to buy for how many, cooking time, temperatures, and a glossary of 
French terms. Finally there are diagrams to assist in identifying the’ 
different cuts of/meat and in preparing fish. Two other useful reference 
books are: Open to View, by Barbara Freeman (Benn, 15s.), a handtook 
of visitable English Country Houses and how to find them, with a sketch 
map, and line drawings by Jan Coolen; and the 1952 edition of the 
Michelin Guide to France (Anglo-French Periodicals, 21s.). 
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The Ravenna Mosaies 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HE exhibition of replicas now at the New Burlington Galleries 
is a most exciting event. No one who takes pleasure in the 
visual arts should miss it. 

Since this is the first exhibition of its kind it seems 
possible that there may be some misunderstanding as to what it is 
that the Arts Council offers us, and it may be advisable to say a few 
words regarding the nature of these facsimiles. A mosaic, unlike most 
paintings, can be exactly copied; there is no brush-work, glaze or 
scumble to defy imitation. Colour presents no insuperable_problem, for 
it is possible to find materials—glass, gold, enamel, mother of pearl, 
and other substances—which are of exactly the same hue as those used 
by the artists of the fifth and sixth centuries. These can be cut into 
tesserae which are identical in shape with those of the original. The 
pattern of a mosaic can be imprinted upon a mould pressed against 
its surface, and it is thus possible to reproduce, not only the design, 
but the degree to which each individual tessera has been imbedded in 
its place. With these means at his disposal a 
patient craftsman who has a complete under- 
standing of and sympathy with his subject, can 
make so perfect a counterpart that, if the 
mosaics had been taken from their walls and 
brought to London, the effect would hardly have 
been different. The achievement of the artists 
of the ‘ Bottega del mosaico’ in Ravenna has 
been of this nature and they are to be con- 
gratulated on having seen, and on having so 
completely realised, the ‘possibilities of their 
method. 

When they were shown in Paris these replicas 
had the effect of sending great numbers of 
French amateurs to Italy to admire that which 
had been left behind. This travelling exhibition 
can, obviously, show us ro more than a frac- 
tion, a sample, of what is in Ravenna. But— 
ex ungue leonem—the sample is sufficiently 
delicious to create a healthy appetite. He who 
has not made the journey must reflect with 
astonishment that the wonderfully beautiful 
St. Agnes, which makes so complete and 
balanced a picture, belongs to a great army of 
female saints, also a harmonious unity, upon 
the walls of S. Apollinare Nuovo. In the same 
way the Empress Theodora and her suite— 
surely one of the world’s great masterpieces— 
has its fellow. Those, on the other hand, who 
have been to Ravenna, have found the mosaics 
often distant and obscure in the gloom of a 
church which appears darker by reason of the 
dazzling sun without and the concentration of 
artificial lights around the altar. Here, however, 
though one may regret the inability of the Arts 
Council to import all the sacred buildings of 
Ravenna, together with all their decorations, one 
is entirely compensated by the possibility, after 
contemplating these masterpieces from afar, of 
walking up to the various panels and finding a 
new pleasure in an examination of their details, 

There are beauties which deserve very close 
scrutiny. For instance: when one has admired 
the panels from the Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia of doves beside a fountain, it is delight- 
ful to discover with what charming effect 
vermilion tesserae have been set amidst the 
golden vine trellis at the foot of the decoration. 
Or one may study the masterly use of comple- 
mentary colours in the treatment of the ‘ Head 
of the Apostle Andrew’ or of the ‘ Bartholomew’ 


* St. Agnes 
ou yiew at tne INew Kurungton Galleries 


: one of the Ravenna mosaics now 


which is, if possible, an even finer portrait; or the wonderful subtlety 
of the background colours in ‘St. Peter and the Damsel’, a picture 
which, when seen at close quarters, reveals an astonishing complexity 
and richness of design, but which, in S. Apollinare Nuovo, is ‘ skied ’ 
amidst works of equal importance. Again one wants, and now has the 
opportunity, to make a close examination of the very delicate harmonies 
of pale colour which give an atmospheric effect to, and complete the 
incredibly complex and beautiful composition of, the ‘Good Shepherd ’ 
from the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia. Everywhere one finds in these 
imposing large-scale works minute and exquisite passages of colour. 

A close survey will also show with what skill the artists adjusted 
their surfaces to catch reflected light; this is well exemplified in the 
“Symbol of St. Luke’ where each gold facet in the halo is made to 
project in such a fashion that it will catch the rays of the light below. 
Free as we are to regard these mosaics from a distance or from 
close quarters (even though we cannot always give them all the distance 
that they demand) we can see how the beauties 
of detail take their place in the grander beauties 
of the whole, completing that splendour, dignity 
and restrained movement of which the mosaicists 
had the secret. There is, in all these works, an 
art of what may be called authority; authority 
in the political sense of imperial grandeur armed 
with the symbols of a mysterious faith—and also 
authority in the sense of a complete control of 
forms, a majestic confidence in the treatment of 
nature which, while allowing the artist to capture 
the character of natural objects, allows him 
also to disregard naturalism. In this one is con- 
tinually reminded of the later work of Cézanne. 

There is indeed a quality of ‘ modernity’ (to 
make an absurd expression still more absurd) 
about these mosaics which makes it eminently 
suitable that they ;should hang where the 
London Group so often-hangs. For it is not only 
Cézanne, but his followers, who seem nearly 
related to the Byzantine artists. The details from 
the frieze of architectural motives abound in 
passages which belong only to the fifth century 
and to Matisse. Picasso, who has looked in so 
many directions, has certainly not neglected 
S. Apollinare in Classe. Here too are the sources 
of much that we find in the art of Derain and 
of Rouault; but the strongest affinity is with the 
earlier work of Duncan Grant on whom the 
‘Good Shepherd’ lunette must have exerted a 
profound influence—as well it might. There was 
a time, between the first Post-Impressionist 
exhibition- and the first great war, when the 
Byzantine influence was very strong in British 
art; it was, surely, the most stimulating and 
hopeful moment of this century. It would be a 
glorious thing if the works at the New Bur- 
lington Galleries could rekindle the enthusiasm 
and creative energy of those years among the 
painters of our generation. But, without hoping 
for so much, one can still say that-this exhibition 
is a very great event. 


The Hansard Society has published a symposium 
on The British Party System, edited by Sydney D. 
Bailey, price 10s. 6d. It is divided into three sec- 
tions: the first deals with the evolution of parties, 
the second with the history and philosophy of the 
principal parties, and the third with ‘some 
problems of the party system, concluding with 
ripe reflections by Sir Ernest Barker. ie 
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City of the Sun 


By LAURIE LEE 


E came to the city of the sun on the night of a full moon 

which rose like a tide over the azulejo towers and hollow 

rat-filled palaces. We had journeyed for five hours through 

Seville’s December cold, but as we dropped down into 
Ecija the gusty winds went still, and the moonlight seemed to collect in 
warm pools along the little streets and to drip off the white walls with a 
visual texture as smooth and tender as oil. Around the square there were 
palm trees, white arches and blind, secret windows; and it seemed as 
though the Moors had only left that morning. 

After a supper of squid and goat-flesh, we went out into the street 
and watched the moon flashing on the azulejo towers. They stood 
around in a rich mysterious company, brooding and glittering above the 
city roofs with ornate, unearthly presences. There were perhaps a dozen 
of them, all of a similar decayed magnificence, and every few minutes 
one or other shivered to the stroke of a bell which told one nothing 
dependable about the time but which’ filled the night air with a 
succession of soft feathery sounds as from magical beings who called 
to each other. > 

As we walked in the brilliant midnight streets, caged birds on the 
warm walls sang as though it were day. And little beggar girls came up 
out of the shadows and smiled at us and asked us our names. Astride 
their hips each carried a sleeping babe, the body of each was smoke- 
black under its rags, their curls were caught in tangles which only 
scissors could ever unravel, their feet were bare, their eyes diseased, but 
their smiles were the roundest in the world. : 


The Frying-Pan of the World 

The next morning was golden with inevitable sun, and Ecija was 
at last revealed in all its decayed and gilded splendour. Ecija is a small 
country city between Seville and Cordoba. The Romans called it 
Astigi, the ‘ city of the sun’; but Paco, the hotel porter, calls it ‘ the 
frying-pan of the world’. 

As we walked abroad again,and looked about us, the daylit towers 
seemed to be stuck all over with wet violets, a moist and effervescent 
blue as though they were still sweating from the moonlight they had 
absorbed the night before. All round the square, under the African 
palms, old men, wearing black Cordobese hats, sat in stiff rows like 
figures at a judgment. Late in life though it might be, these ancients still 
had a sharp eye for a pretty woman. As Kati walked by, they looked 
at her hard from under their hats. ‘ Behold’, said one, ‘ how-like a ham 
she is’. ‘ Oh, for a knife and fork’, cried a second. ‘ Silence’, growled 
a third. ‘Don’t you see she is a married woman?’ ‘ Ah, but that she 
were a widow for only five hours’, said the first with a sigh. 

Soon the beggar children espied us again, and came running across 
the square. The infants hanging from their hips were now sleepily 
awake, peering around them with little red eyes. We all went down to 
the river bank and sat by the water, and the children talked about 
their lives. I asked them what their fathers did. They were all dead. 
© Mine’. ‘ Mine, too’. ‘ And mine’. ‘ Yes, it is true. All dead ’.. They 
announced the fact with bright smiles, making gestures of sleeping with 
their hands. One had died of a cold, one of a fever, another apparently 
of eating beans. Two had been shot—bang, bang—but I could not 
gather by whom. Yet I believed them, for Spain is a country of dead 
fathers, and today there are a million young widows ‘in that land who 
will never see a second husband. 

There, by the river, we spent the sunny morning. The thick green 
waters went slowly by, like summer grasses flowing in a breeze. The 
girls chattered. And the diseased boy lay back, and gazed up through 
the eucalyptus trees, and sang in a voice as gentle as a bird’s, over and 
over again, this pretty song: : / 

How beautiful is my truelove, 
How beautiful when she sleeps. 
She is like a red poppy 
Within the green wheat. 

Ecija at noon was a city of black and gold—gold of the roofs and 

towers in the sun, and black of the shadowed alleys and of the widows 


passing through them. A breathless provincial quiet hung over the tiny 
world, choking the young men as. they walked like prisoners to the 
churches. Yet beneath all this, the stones and the flesh, the pagan world 
lay close. Enrique, the savage old barber in the square, could talk about 
Astigi as though it were just round the corner. In his youth an old 
Roman fountain still played in the city square, a thing of erotic beauty 
with four stone naiads whose naked breasts gushed water. ‘ Preciosa’, 
he said, ‘ More beautiful than the moon’. The naiads, though loved by 
all, were condemned by, the church and taken away to be buried in the 
mountains. ‘ But you must see the mosaics in the town hall’, he said. 
‘Women and bulls. Gods and tigers. They also are preciosa’. 

So we went to the town hall with him, and there on the floor of the 
council chamber (once a convent, and before then a Roman villa) lay 
a mosaic of most voluptuous refinement. Across the back of a prancing 
bull reclined a superb Europa, and around them paraded bearded gods, 
carrying whips and branches of green leaves. There were also nymphs, 
flowers, animals and birds. The floor was dusty, and a porter poured a 
bucket of water over it.. The colours of the mosaics sprang instantly 
alive, the nymphs shivered, the flowers opened, Europa seemed to draw 
in breath and arch her’ peach-fed body, and the bull’s rich flanks 
steamed darkly. 

“Ay!’ said the porter, gazing down. ‘Behold that now. Some 
mornings I come in here, with my mind elsewhere, and I can swear a 
naked woman lies on the council floor. I have wanted to cry out. It is 
like a miracle’: He sighed and scratched himself under his smock, and 
departed, banging his bucket against his thigh. 

On our last night in Ecija came a message from the telephone 
exchange to say that the Superintendent had killed a pig and that we 
must go and help eat it. The Superintendent, an old friend now, was 
a lady of rare vitality, who knew, and could sing, the whole of ‘ The 
Fair Maid of Perth’. She had six nieces to help her with the tele- 


‘phones, and the exchange was a merry place, much given to gossip, 


card-playing and long delays. We arrived to find the telephone lines 
choked, and a great feast of roast pork, butter-cakes and cognac spread 
out among the instruments. All the nieces were screechingly gay, except 
for the beautiful Lola, whose boy friend, a dentist, was late. This boy 
spent most of the hours of courtship in his surgery gazing into Lola’s 
mouth. They enjoyed a unique and almost speechless intimacy. But 
tonight, when he arrived, Lola blazed with fire and fury and would not 
speak to him. For a while he did card tricks to try to curry favour, 
but no one took any notice. Meanwhile the aunt entertained by singing 
down the telephones, dancing, and dressing up. But still Lola’s great 
eyes glowered above the feast. The aunt wrung her hands and brought 
more pork, and even photographs of her dead relations. Until the 
dentist, grown desperate at last, threw down his cards and produced 
a plaster cast of Lola’s teeth from his pocket. ‘ Here you are ’, he said, 
blushing angrily. ‘I had meant to give it you for Christmas’. But all 
was now well. Everyone exclaimed with admiration, and Lola took his 
arm, laughing deep in her throat, and would not leave his side again. 


Dancing in the Patio 

Meanwhile, as the cognac warmed us, there was dancing in the patio, 
where the pig’s corpse swung white in the moonlight. We danced tll 
three; the nieces did the ‘ Sevillana’; the aunt recited ‘The Siege of 
Saragossa’; the telephone lights twinkled unheeded; and we ate the 
whole side of the pig. 

The next day we left in a horse and carriage for Cordoba. Paco, 
the hotel porter, wished us God-speed and gave us a parting present— 
a poem specially and laboriously written in red chalk capitals on the 
back of the bill. Then we rattled away through the cobbled streets to the 
shouts of the beggar children. At the outskirts of Ecija we paused, 
briefly, to look back at the city. It lay in its little pool of sunlight, 
eternally gilded, eternally drowned. The ghostly bells called drily to 
each other, and the ornate towers rose up above the clay like the stumps 
of once exotic flowers left from some other summer. 5 

—From ‘ New Soundings’ (Third Programme) 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Ciano’s Diary 1937-1938: Translation 
and Notes by Andreas Mayor. Intro- 
duction by Malcolm Muggeridge. 


Methuen. 20s. 


ENGLISH READERS HAVE had to wait over three 
years for this translation of the earlier part of 
the diary kept by Count Ciano when Italian 
Foreign Minister. It was worth waiting for. 
Mr. Mayor has hit just the right note in his 
pithy translation and his unobtrusively efficient 
editing. As for the writing itself, readers of 
Ciano’s previously published diary for 1939-43 


will know what to expect in the way of vivid, 


cynical, sometimes witty jottings on great events, 
presented with first-hand freshness and artistic 
economy. And the present volume is if anything 
even more entertaining and revealing than the 
later diary, concerned though that was with the 
ultimate issues of war. 

In 1937-8 fascism was still‘on the up and up, 
diplomatic recognitions of the Italian conquest 
of Abyssinia were flowing in and Ciano was 
considerably more certain than he later became 
that ‘ the Duce is right, as he always is’. Already, 
however, the weight within the Axis was sliding 
up from Rome to Berlin. This volume, covering 
as it does the rape of Austria and the Munich 
crisis, reflects a significant change in the Italian 
attitude towards German foreign policy. In 
November 1937 Ciano wrote, ‘ Neurath puts on 
the brakes. . . . The Wilhelmstrasse is the most 
obstinately ancien régime organisation’: by May 


1938 Ciano was writing, ‘Ribbentrop .. . is’ 


exuberant and occasionally frivolous. The Duce 
says he belongs to the category of Germans who 
are a disaster to their country. He talks about 
making war right and left, without naming an 
enemy or defining an objective’. For once one 
wholeheartedly agrees with the Duce, who is 
otherwise recorded by his son-in-law as making 
an astonishing number of asinine remarks. From 
the top came that element of ridiculous bravado 
-which distinguished Italian fascism from the 
sinister passion of German national-socialism. 

This distinction did not escape” the quick- 
witted Ciano, and the urge to overcome a latent 
sense of inferiority is very evident in his account 
of Italian dealings both with Germany and with 
England. Neville Chamberlain was then follow- 
ing the reasonable policy of trying to sway Italy 
away from her Axis, but was pursuing it through 
a dabby appeasement which earned Italian con- 
tempt. In his introduction to the diary, how- 
ever, Mr. Muggeridge makes the point that “af 
Lord Perth, and his successor as British Am- 
bassador in Rome; Sir Percy Loraine, had given 
their accounts of their transactions with Ciano, 
they would doubtless differ materially from 

. Ciano’s’. In fact Lord Perth, the ambassador 
in 1937-8, did give his account and it does 
differ appreciably from Ciano’s, as anyone can 
confirm for himself by consulting the relevant 
volumes of Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939. The comparison is often most 
instructive. ; 

Such comparisons will, of course, be essential 
for professional historians. And they will further 
find in this diary many juicy morsels on such 
topics as internal Italian tensions (the party, the 
church and the monarchy), the odious stimula- 
tion of Italian anti-semitism, and fascist inter- 
vention in Spain, with Mussolini prophesying 
the defeat of Franco. Besides a good deal of 
material on Hungarian and Yugoslav affairs there 
are also some especially interesting disclosures 
about Albania, cunningly marked down as 
Italian prey long before the final swoop in 1939. 

Thus Ciano’s diary for 1937-8 is of notable 


importance as a source for modern diplomatic 
history. It is seldom, though, that such sources 
make such racy reading. However adverse the 
verdict upon Ciano as a minister and as a man, 
as a diarist he is admirable. He reveals himself 
as an acute adventurer, without scruple but not 
without dignity, combining an unkind streak of 
subtlety with a gay and unblushing villainy. (‘It 
is odd’, he notes, ‘ how easily the English blush 
—much more than we Latins’.) These qualities 
range him, as he would wish, closer to the 
renaissance or even to the eighteenth century 
than to the democratic nineteenth. One wonders 
what Count Cavour would have thought of 
Count Ciano. : 


Broadcasting and Television since 1900 
By Maurice Gorham. 
Andrew Dakers. 18s. 


Success in the evolutionary struggle, we are 
sometimes told, is the only test of value: what- 
ever is, is best and whatever will be, is better 
still. By this standard, we today cannot pass any 
final judgment on the B.B.C. monopoly. Clio, 
the bitch-goddess—to borrow an epithet from 
William James—will have the last word. 
Potentially tyrannous concentration of cultural 
authority in a few hands? Our wise and far- 
sighted safeguard of democracy against com- 
mercialism? We do not know. None the less, 
il faut agir; and continuously, however she may 
have talked, it is according to the second 
formula that Britain has acted. 

Mr. Gorham’s masterly analysis makes clear 
the discordant interests and sentiments which 
have combined to sustain the mon6poly prin- 
ciple: governments, of both Left and Right, 
anxious to have one single instrument to deal 
with and, if need be, control; the newspaper 
Press, jealous to ward off a possible threat to 
advertising revenue; the modern worship of 
technological efficiency; the ‘leftish’ sentiment 
of the 20s and 30s, suspicious of ‘big money 
in the field of news, culture-and enlightenment. 
(There are other influences which Mr. Gorham 
does not mention, but which the discerning 
reader can easily infer.) Lord Reith and the 
other pioneers *may appear, as we look back, to 
have played their hands with consummate skill; 
but the run of the cards favoured them. Whether 
a more liberal society could have found other 
and equally effective solutions to the problem, 
can be left to Clio to answer. At the moment the 
question is so academic as to be scarcely worth 
asking. 

It is quite impossible to write or to review a 
history of radio.in Britain without referring to 
the central constitutional issue. But Mr. 
Gorham’s survey is not only, nor even mainly, 
a political history—still less a historical tract. 
Radio is an amalgam, in which politics, adminis- 
tration, engineering and programme content 
have to meet and, perforce, be composed. Mr. 
Gorham is concise and factual about the salient 
dates and events in all these fields. He passes 
smoothly from the Lambert case and the evolu- 
tion of staff representation to the threat of 
‘wired wireless’; the growth of the foreign 
language services; the brilliant improvisations of 
wartime; outstanding individual broadcasts and 
programme series. As a former editor of the 
Radio Times and director in turn of the Light 
Programme and the Television Service, he is 
knowledgeable about policy with a knowledge 
refreshed by direct contact with camera and 
microphone. If here and there an interpretation 
might be challenged, the facts seem accurate 
enough. Until something ampler can be devised, 


his sketch should remain a standard introduction 
to the history of radio in Britain. His touch is 
cool, without shrillness or rancour, while, as a 
first-rate journalist, he writes with economy and 
some wit. As an inversion of the usual cliché, 
what could be neater than the saying that Lord 
Reith provided the idea that the B.B.C.’s 
* guardianship of programme standards must 
include the power to decide what people should 
not be able to hear.’? 


Zola. By Angus Wilson. 
Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d. 


“*Tf the present work does no more than en- 


courage a few readers to unlock the rusty cup- 
board which contains so much delight it will 
have served its purpose’. In this modest ambi- 
tion Mr. Wilson has completely succeeded. Few ~ 
readers of this study-will leave it without the 
desire to tackle at least the four novels— 
L’Assommoir, Germinal, La Terre, and La 
Débacle—which Mr. Wilson praises most highly. 
And, in spite of his strictures, La foie de Vivre, 
of which the ending is surely as savagely ironical 
as any in literature, seems perhaps the most ex- 
citing of them all. To create interest in the books 
is the more remarkable since his study of them 
is largely based on an analysis of Zola’s life and 
character, and here our sympathy is more 
difficult to arouse. The fault is mainly Zola’s. 
This nineteenth-century Titan can hardly be 
depicted as anything but a figure from a remote 
era, a kind of dinosaur of the literary museum. 

Mr. Wilson opens with, and at intervals re- 
iterates, the premise that ‘The form in which 
an artist’s creative impulses are ultimately ex- 
pressed is frequently moulded by the stresses 
placed upon his emotions in childhood . 
stresses produced by the gradual realisation of 
the dreadful gulf that lies between his fantasy 
world . . . and the society in which he must 
live. Artistic creation, it would seem, represents 
such fragments of this fantasy-world as he is 
able to retain and impose upon society ’. This is, 
of course, one of the Sacred Principles which the 
determinist element in Freud has imposed on 
us; but when critics—even of Mr. Wilson’s 
splendid intelligence—try to apply it in practice, 
it seems to emerge more and more as one of the 
Sacred Half-Truths. The Achilles’ heel of this 
argument lies in the difficulty of proving it. A 
strong attachment to Mother leads to a puri- 
tanical attitude to sex, but it can also lead to 
homosexuality or to Don Juanism. A poverty- 
stricken childhood may create a writer with a 
strong social conscience, but it can also produce 
a satirist or a snob. Zola’s life is, of course, 
singularly dull. As Mr. Wilson quite rightly 
remarks, its most sympathetic and glamorous 
moment—Zola’s defence of Dreyfus—has no- 
thing to do with his life as a writer and is 
irrelevant to a study such as this. For the rest 
there seems something strangely bleak and thin 
in his psychological make-up. Perhaps it is only 
that one is surprised that anyone intelligent 
enough (and complex enough) to write those 
books should have had his emotional nature 
satisfied, and his creative gift rendered almost 
sterile, by so simple an event as paternity. 

But if Mr. Wilson does not quite convince 
us that Zola’s particular childhood led, of 
necessity, to those particular books, what does 
emerge is an admirable description of a character 
belonging very much to his time. Zola was 
dominated by those twin gods of the nineteenth 
century who inspired its capitalists and scientists 
as well as many of its writers: Energy and 
Ambition. Determined to conquer the world 
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through literature, he bulldozed his contempor- 
aries into accepting himself and his work. ‘ i/ 


faut avoir le passion, un souffle, un effort 


emporte le lecteur jusqu’a la fin’; disciplining 
his whole existence to the attainment of ‘Ja 
gloire’, he planned his life’s work at an early 
age thus provoking Henry James’ admirable 
remark ‘ No finer act of courage and confidence 
is recorded in the history of letters’, and then 
carried it through, superbly taking in his stride 
such external events as the 1870 war which might 
have upset his aims. 

It is in his study of Zola’s work that Mr. 
Wilson excels, and has given us a really exciting 
piece of literary criticism: one could hardly 
better his penetrating comparison between 
Zola and Dickens, his grasp of the fact that 
Zola’s much vaunted ‘ Naturalism’ was really 
something imposed from the outside (and here 
he quite convincingly ascribes Zola’s formulae 
to his feelings of intellectual inferiority), his 
analysis of Zola’s relationship to the Impression- 
ists, and his masterly description of the structure 
and the matiére of the novels themselves. If 
he has failed to win our sympathy for the 
knickerbockered proprietor of the bric-a-brac 
palace at Medan, he has certainly gained our 
allegiance for the writer he so _ beautifully 
describes as ‘ the Manet of despair ’. 


So Long to Learn, By John, Masefield. 
Heinemann. 18s. 


Gertrude Stein. By Donald Sutherland. 


Oxford. 24s. 
Adventures in Two Worlds 
By Dr. A. J. Cronin. Gollanez. 163. 
Cure of Minds. By Montagu Slater. 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 


The autobiography of a professional writer 
stands in danger of being the ittformal and 
inartistic chronicle of experiences expressed more 
pungently in formal works of art. The Poet 
Laureate, who subtitles his book ‘ Chapters of 
an Autobiography’, admitting this, inserts brief 
quotations from his poetic works to sum up the 
experiences dealt with at length in prose. 

His adherence to his theme is strict. It is not 
the story of his life, but of ‘the influence that 
helped me to be a story-teller ’. 

The lyfe so short, the craft so long to learn. 


His choice of words is careful; as poet, drama- 
tist or novelist, he would be thought of as a 
storyteller rather than a writer. Verse, especially, 
he considers should be spoken and not read. 

The happiest parts of this book are the 
author’s descriptions of his children in Hereford- 
shire and of the Monday evenings with W. B. 
Yeats. The poet’s mind is noble, his recollection 
of beauty fresh but the influence of those simple 
models is not always benign. Whether through 
carelessness or an oversimplification, sentences 
seem bald and repetitious in rhythm. ‘ Two or 
three, who were often there, had known Morris 
well; one, who was sometimes there, had even 
known Rossetti’. One Jooks in vain for the 
names of those who had known the great, or 
anecdotes of their greatness and feels curiously 
cheated by precise imprecision. 

There is much, however, that is wise and 
interesting in So Long to. Learn; and its style 
is refreshing compared with that of Mr. Suther- 
land, who is Associate Professor of Classics at 
the University of Colorado. His book on 
Gertrude Stein is subtitled ‘A Biography of Her 
Work’; and if it might seem difficult to write a 
biography of work, the subtitle at least will warn 
the reader that here is a difficult book to read. 
Mr. Sutherland has some very interesting things 
to say, but his power of expression is distracted 
between the imprecise use of words in the dic- 
tionary and a fondness for neologisms such as 
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* discontextuated” which are not. Here is an 
example of Mr. Sutherland at his best and worst: 


Where Proust expands by more and more. 


particular context and elaborating more and more 
tenuous relationships within a universe of con- 
crete and sensuous experience, James tended to 
schematize the exterior and the sensuous to mere 
melodrama, a mere frame or boogiewoogie bass 
for the real rich drama which was for him that 
of ethical dubiety, the considerations of terribly 
conscious persons. 

Dr. A. J. Cronin’s Adventures in Two Worlds 
is claimed as the autobiography of a doctor and 
writer. It is in fact a series of semi-fictionalised 
sketches of people whom the author met in the 
last thirty years. Dr. Cronin’s best-selling novels 
have used the best of this material already to 
far better effect. Only those readers who are 
incapable of seeing any difference between the 
reality of everyday life and the reality of best- 
selling fiction will be able to read this highly 
competent essay in journalism: without a sense 
of unease. Dr. Cronin, now that he has taken up 
residence in the United States, has found God. 
But it still seems doubtful whether God has yet 
found Dr. Cronin. 

Mr. Slater’s Cure of Minds, though written 
in the form of a journal, is the least auto- 
biographical of these four books. It is the 


account of the author’s stay (as an observer) in - 


a progressive mental hospital, called for the pur- 
poses of this book Umber. At Umber, 800 out: of 
the 2,000 patients are on parole. The railings 
have been taken down. Patients, however, show 
little wish to stray out into a world quite as 
mad as the hospital and in many ways more 
uncomfortable. At Umber, the modern techniques 
for the physical treatment of mental disease, 
Electric Convulsion therapy, Insulin Shock, 
narco-analysis are used side by side with occupa- 
tional therapy and techniques of diagnosis 
through painting and sculpture. 

Mr. Slater, writes honestly and inconclusively. 
We get a general picture of the hospital, the 
doctors, nurses and patients and of a problem 
which has not been and never will be solved by 
miracle drugs and technical panaceas. A 
curiously negative book. 


Letters from England. 
By Robert Southey. Edited by Jack 


Simmons. Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 
Robert Southey was not the first English writer 
to depict his native country and its ways through 
the eyes of a fictitious foreigner. Goldsmith 
with his Chinese traveller had taken this pleasant 
way. As Southey knew Spain he was able to 
furnish his Don Manuel with an abundance of 
comparisons—social, domestic, and religious. 
The year was 1807, by which time the roads 
were excellent, the mail coaches speedy, the inns 
not seldom good. The Lake poets and others 
thought nothing of walking half across the land. 
Naturally the hidalgo was not asked to go afoot, 
but many of the things he observed had cer- 
tainly not been witnessed by his sponsor from 
a stage or postchaise. He is taken over nearly all 
of England and Wales, describing towns, villages, 
and industries, manors and cottages, customs 
and behaviour in their regional varieties. He is 
particularly interested in the police and criminal 
courts, the barbarities of prison and the gallows. 
He remarks with distress that the penalty for 
forgery was always death, no matter how trivial 
the ‘occasion. He is amazed by the depth and 
variety of popular superstitions. More than once 
he remarks that there was no distinctive garb 
for a clergyman. Southey’s republicanism lay 
well in the past. He was now almost a Tory 
but could not endure Mr. Pitt. It is diverting 
to find so stout a Protestant giving rein to the 
Spaniard’s scorn for the bareness of the Church 
of England. The Letters, a lively guide to the 
England of 150 years ago, are a document 
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of positive value, for the social features noted 
have for the most part been long forgotten. 
Southey’s prose style, always admired, is easy 
and unaffected. It is rather odd to find that - 
through the first half of the book he has no 
alternative for the phrase ‘ considered as < 


The Habitual Criminal - 
By Norval Morris. Longmans. 27s. 6d. 


The widespread interest in criminology has 
largely concentrated on juvenile delinquency: 
From a scientific point of view, and no less with 
the practical object of protecting society against 
its most dangerous adversaries, the other end of 
the scale, the hardened end-product of a crimi- 
nal career, is of even greater importance. 

Dr. Morris’ comprehensive monograph is 
highly topical at a moment when the recent 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948, has introduced new 
measures intended to halt a criminal career before 
the offender is doomed to a life of persistent 
crime, and to strengthen the protection of society 
against those for whom the chances of becoming 
law-abiding citizens are small. The problems 
which face law-givers and penal reformers are to 
determine the characteristic symptoms of 
habitual crime, to design forms of long-term 
detention with proper guarantees against too 
early or too late release from custody, and to 
strike, in the organisation of such measures, a 
proper balance between the indispensable judicial 
control and the no less necessary administrative 
discretion. 

Dr. Morris makes two equally important 
contributions to a solution of these crucial ques- 
tions. In the first place he shows how these 
problems have beén solved in other legal systems, 
not only in terms of statutory provisions, but 
also taking into account their practical applica- 
tion and the experience obtained in penal estab- 
lishments and by after-care organisations, His 
principal sources are the laws of the European 
Continent, where the development of appropriate 
mesures de sécurité was accompanied by a broad 
literary movement, and the laws of a number of 
Commonwealth countries which hitherto have 
been unduly neglected in our discussions on 
penal reform. 

Unlike England, but in conformity with 
recent Continental legislation, most English- 
speaking Dominions provide for the indetermin- 
ate detention of habitual criminals. Often, how- 
ever, in practice, some.certainty of the detainee’s 
destiny has been re-established by customary 
limits which act as a minimum and maximum 
with a certain latitude between them. The author 
calls this form of committal a merely ‘ indefinite 
sentence’. Victoria gave the lead in extending 
such indeterminate, or practically indefinite, sen- 
tences to offenders other than habituals. The 
decision on the man’s release from custody is 
mostly in the hands of a parole board, e¢.g., a 
Prison Board in New Zealand and a Peniten- 
tiary Tribunal in Finland. The transition from 
custody to liberty is mostly a gradual one, from 
an intermediary stage at the detention establish- 
ment (in Western Australia the prisoner has 
a lock and key for his belongings; in Sweden 
he works with free men outside the prison) 
to conditional] release under supervision, which 
in its best forms resembles probation. 

The second and perhaps even more original 
contribution of this book consists in the results 
of the author’s field work. He tried to find out 
who are actually the men whose acts call for 
such strong arms of the law. He investigated 
two sample groups. The one comprised thirty- 
two habitual criminals who had been sentenced 
to preventive detention under the previous. Act 
of 1908. The other consisted of 270 confirmed — 
recidivists serving sentences of penal servitude at 
Wandsworth Prison, to which London recidivists 
are committed. The types covered by the second 
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group were the ones expected to be subjected to 
a new form of corrective training or preventive 
detention ynder the new Act of 1948. 

The first impression of these case-studies con- 
firms the general view that English law prior to 
the recent Act did not provide the appropriate 
long-term protection of society against the worst 
type of persistent offender. The convicts at 
Wandsworth seem to have been more vigorous 
personalities and more dangerous criminals than 
the weaker and more passive elements who were 
declared habitual criminals and found their way 
to long-term preventive detention. Secondly the. 
careers of these persistent offenders suggest that 
the traditional punishments had no deterrent 
effect. Forty per cent. of the recidivists had been 
in prison at an age of under twenty-one. Almost 
all of eleven offenders who had been birched or 
had experienced the ‘ cat’ reverted to crimes of 
violence. And even when the courts resorted to 
longer sentences, they resumed their criminal 
activities after the same interval as they had 
done after a shorter sentence. 

These persistent offenders exhibited bad work- 
habits; seventy per cent. of the recidivists were 
without work at a,time of full employment, 
although many of them had the skill for proper 


industrial work. Family relationships were ex- ~ 


ceedingly bad, especially among the detainees. 
Some of the wives of the professional criminals, 
sharing their husbands’ unlawful activities, 
proved model spouses in keeping contact with 
their imprisoned partners. Apart from ‘ swind- 
lers’, most men extended their activities over a 
range of different criminal offences. 

In the blending together of comparative legal 
studies and empirical criminological research, 
all focused on one central problem, this book is 
an outstanding achievement. 


A Reader’s Handbook to Proust 

By P. A. Spalding. 

Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Spalding’s Handbook should not be con- 
fused with the merely useful works of reference 
which have been compiled to the novels of 
Dickens, Trollope, Jane Austen, Balzac and 
others. When we meet Mrs. Jellyby, say, and 
Mr. Jingle side by side in a Dickens dictionary, 
they can tell us little in that unnatural propin- 
quity, because in fact they live apart, and inhabit 
separate masterpieces. Mr. Spalding’s list of the 


important occurrences of 368 characters and. 


440 themes in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
relates to a single novel, and is therefore able to 
display not only its contents, but its form: we 
see, more clearly than when actually wandering 
in Proust’s enchanted labyrinth we ever con- 
sciously can, the unexampled intricacy of its 
construction, the vertiginous prolongation of its 

. creatures upward and downward in Time. And 
another philological coincidence still more in- 
timately relates the Handbook to the novel. The 
young Marcel constructs round names like 
Guermantes, Swann, Berma, Bergotte, places 
like Méséglise, Balbec, Venice, a world of 
imaginary beauty; the concept of Time Lost 
consists in the gradual staining, dulling and de- 
poetisation of these names by his experience of 
their earthly reality; and their reinstatement, by 
recapture of the buried state of innocence in 
which they were first heard, is an important 
aspect of Time Regained. Here in the Hand- 
book, Places and Names (the capitals are 
Proust’s own) perform their revolutions in a 
state of lucid acceleration: the Handbook is an 
orrery to the Proustian universe. 

Mr. Spalding’s paraphrases are made with 
good taste, wit, and loyalty t Proust’s intention 
—positive yet self-effacing qualities which he 
shares. with Scott-Moncrieff. Thanks half to 
himself and half to Proust, many entries, such 
as LILAC, RAIN, Or VIVONNE (‘ Description 
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of the Vivonne—its unattainable source—“a 
meagre, ugly rivulet ’—its source attained’) are 
poems in themselves. Others, like AEROPLANE 
or WINDOW, point to ‘ over-determined’ sym- 
bols one would never have suspected otherwise, 
and some of these might supply hints to 
Proust's biographers. Compared with Mr. 
Spalding, his French predecessors Daudet and 
Celly seem to have worked mechanically on a 
mere card-index, ‘missing so much and so 
much’; he has not only traced and amassed his 
entries, but. felt for himself their significance 
and expressed it in his own words and form. 
The Handbook is an act of criticism, a fascina- 
tingly readable exemplar of dictionary-making 
considered as one of the fine arts. 


Thackeray’s Daughter. Edited by 
H. T. Fuller and V. Hammersley. 
Euphorion. 12s. 6d. 


For more than fifty years Thackeray’s elder 
daughter, who became Lady Ritchie, was an 
admired and beloved member of London literary 
society with a range of acquaintance almost un- 
excelled. She was a child when her mother’s 
reason gave way. The two girls were the joy of 
their father’s bereaved heart, but he was not able 
to make a home for them until fame was near. 
Then the house in Kensington gave Anne her 
first contact with the Thackeray circle. 

She was born to write. It is hard to think of 
another English girl of fifteen whose letters had 
the gay maturity that was hers. Thackeray lived 
just long enough to recognise the promise of her 
stories. Old Kensington and its companions gave 
her a distinguished place among women novelists 
when George Eliot’s powers were waning. She 
was spontaneous and_~ staggeringly absent- 
minded; her pen overflowed. At forty, to the 
dismay of her brother-in-law, Leslie Stephen, 
and nearly all her friends, she married Richmond 
Ritchie of the India, Office, who was seventeen 
years her junior. The venture proved to be an 
ideal fulfilment. 

This volume is made up of extracts from her 
letters and memories. She gives bright glimpses 
of the Tennysons, Brownings, and Carlyles at 
home, and the varied doings of younger friends. 
There are joyous sketches of life in Paris and 
travel in Italy, a picture of the Paris Commune 
and of a Dickens public reading. Nothing is 
more diverting than the account of Thackeray’s 
dinner for Charlotte Bronté, the deadliest even- 
ing in Victorian annals, from which the host 
fled to his club. A selection so attractive as this 
should have been edited with care. The errors 
are numerous. 


A Woman Surgeon 

By Louisa Martindale. Gollancz. 18s. 
This is the story of a full life) Anyone who 
knows the author of it would be able to antici- 
pate that, should she ever write her autobio- 
graphy, it would be a record of activities which 
spread far beyond the boundaries of her pro- 
fession. Dr. Louisa Martindale had an equally 
dynamic’ and clever mother, who chose her 
daughter’s profession and then vicariously 
enjoyed what she herself had missed. It is 
obvious that the daughter inherited much of 
her mother’s sound common sense and capacity 
for work. ‘We worked terribly hard’, Dr. 
Martindale writes of her student days at the 


-Royal Free Hospital, ‘seldom less than twelve 


hours a day and were frequently called up in the 
night. We had no week-ends and if we went to a 
concert or play, we left our telephone numbers 
with our maids and gave our names with in- 
structions to the theatre attendants’. Nor was 
this pressure of work to be relaxed after qualifica- 
tion as a doctor. Dr. Martindale spent her 
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‘holidays’ abroad in various post-graduate 
clinics making herself more efficient in her pro- 
fession. Travel was her second great interest in 
life and in reading her book we accompany her 
to plague camps and palaces in India and to 
congresses in different parts of the world. 

By nature Dr. Martindale is a pioneer and 
wherever she went some tangible record of her 
having been there was left—a new hospital in 
Brighton for women, a French hospital in the 
Abbey of Royaumont during the first world war. 
Her activity and the width of her interests 
brought her into personal touch with a great 
many well-known men and women, so that her 
autobiography provides us with glimpses of 
famous people in the scientific, the medical and 
the political worlds. Those who enjoy, as ‘many 
do, reading the story of the fight of a clever, 
gallant woman against heavy odds, ending in 
complete success and widespread recognition, will 
undoubtedly enjoy A Woman Surgeon. 


Rockets, Missiles, and Space Travel 
By Willy Ley. Chapman and Hall. 30s. 

The Exploration of Space. By Arthur 
C. Clarke. Temple Press. 12s. 6d. 


In just half a century the aeroplane has advanced 
from a faltering, thirty-mile-an-hour infancy 
to speeds greater than that of sound; and no 
charms or prayers—however fervent—can pre- 
vent the rocket from advancing in its own sphere 
to similar and spectacular achievements. Space 
travel is, at most, only a couple of generations 
away. It is good therefore to welcome two recent 
books which in their way are far more realistic 
and shrewd than their counterparts on air travel 
were in 1902. The larger of these works is a 
new and enlarged edition of the chief English- 
language handbook on the subject, by Mr. Willy 
Ley. For the general reader its appeal is twofold; 
for it is the only book where one can find a 
really comprehensive history of rocketry—and 
it has of course a Chinese origin like most 
things explosive or pyrotechnic—as well as a full 
account of the rockets of today and the space 
journeys that must lie ahead. Both sections are 
well and temperately written and there are 
enough technicalities for the more imaginative 
scientific reader; but anyone can follow the main 
arguments and trends. The only regret is that 
Mr. Ley does not include more illustrations 
historical, contemporary and futuristic. 

Mr. Arthur Clarke’s adventure isa very 
different affair. He looks only forward (except 
for an appetiser in the first chapter) and his 
intention is to put before the general reader, in 
a popular style, the whole question of inter- 
planetary flight—its problems, its goals and its 
achievements to date and in preparation. He does 
not avoid the known difficulties, but he offers 
the probable solutions, and is always honest 
with the reader about the border lines of theory, 
fact and hope. His chapter headings alone give 
an idea of what he offers—The Rocket; Escaping 
from Earth; The Spaceship; The Journey to the 
Moon; Navigation and Communication in 
Space; The Lunar Base; Stations in Space; and 
so on. 

Mr. Clarke has here written the first in- 
telligible and popular guide to the rapidly 
approaching subject of astronautics and the book 
is embellished with some most convincing illus- 
trations (a number of them in colour) of. what 
we may expect when the weekly ferry service 
touches down on the Moon, or when—bound 
for further destinations—the pilot heaves to in 
mid-space for refuelling. The reader will also 
find, as an extra bonne-bouche, a useful summary 
of knowledge to date about the major planets in 
our solar system with, naturally, the current 
prospects of their being the ultimate goals for 
interplanetary voyaging. 
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CRITIC 


TELEVISION 
Looking Logically 


WHAT IS IT—apart from the comparatively 
coarse texture of the television screen—which 
makes films when projected before us on the 
hearth seem such artistic intruders? Not their 
antiquity, certainly, which is the usual objection 
alleged. Films are not necessarily the better for 
being modern. Film-making, like photography, 
is now (rather disconcertingly) seen, from a cer- 
tain point of view, to have begun at the top and 
declined thereafter. From an artistic as opposed 
to a technical point of view few people have 
made films better than D. W. Griffith. If it 1s 
quality in photographs you are after, turn to the 
work of Fox Talbot, Brady, or Mrs. Cameron. 
Some people too would say that the earlier tele- 
vision triumphs have no cause to blush when 
compared with those of today. 

But what sets cinema technique so much apart 
is surely its ability to establish something akin 
toa musical rhythm by the technical device of 
cutting from one angle of vision to another. This 
effect ‘live’ television can occasionally imitate, 
but only by luck rather than skill, and never 
with the absolute assurance of the man in the 
cutting room who can measure the effect of 
twenty ‘frames’ of this against five ‘frames’ 
of that. The television director who is lucky 
enough to be working with players whose sense 
of timing and rate of performance is reasonably 
steady and predictable, can switch our angle of 
vision for artistic purposes as well as merely 
to assure us that the object under review is ‘in 
the round’ and not merely a pattern of pales 
and darks. 

But it seems to me—and I apologise if 
this strikes old hands as no better than a blind- 
ing glimpse of the obvious—that the higher 
artistic logic of such shifts of ground is con- 
tinually flouted: dictated merely by expediency 
and the merest apology for a sense of the 
dramatic. 

In the realm of actualities, ping-pong, tennis 
or racing, the larger the number of points of 
view we can reach the better are we pleased. 
By all means let us have the illusion that we 
are standing at every bend in the race track: 


‘Gianni Schicchi’ on May 11, with Edmund Donlevy (left) in the title 
role, Diane Dubarry as Lauretta, and John Kentish as Rinuccio 
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let us, at Wimbledon, enjoy 
not merely one centre-court 
seat but half-a-dozen, strate- 
gically placed. 

But with dramatic téte-a- 
téte pictures, it is a different 
story. Love is not Wimble- 
don, if that pleasant suburb 
will permit me the Gertrude 
Steinism. To hop round the 
centre court is to be given 
godlike powers of enjoy- 
ment. To jump back and 
forth over the heads of a 
pair of courting players, as 
happened with most damag- 
ing results in ‘ Love and Mr. 
Lewisham,’ in the final inter- 
view between the hero and 
Miss Heydinger, his spinster 
muse, is at best artistically 
pointless—unless that - back 
“View will tell something that 
the primary front view did 
not (e.g. that one lover was 


wi 


Part I of Shaw’s ‘Back to Methuselah’ on May 6: Heather 
Stannard as Eve and Ellen Pollock as the Serpent 


carrying a knife, or some- 
thing of that kind). I have 
seen nothing so glaring since. 
But the failure on the part of 
producer to recall that the 
audience demands a logical 
angle of vision is a lurking 
danger never long absent 
from our minds. ~ 

What remedy is there? 
Does it lie in restriction of 
the means to a single 
camera? But that seems to 
deny us the right which 
heaven has vested in us of 
having at least two points of 
view—one with each eye. 
Plays seen through one 
camera only can be extremely 
dull: better, perhaps, a little 
pointless irritation or at least 
the risk of it. 

The remedy will perhaps 
find itself as the television 
camera grows more man- 
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ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


‘Martine’ on May 11, with Claire Bloom (left) as Martine, Denholm 
Elliott_as Julien, and Maxine Audley as Jeanne 


oeuvrable (at present it is as 
little manageable as a Streetcar 
named ‘By Wire’). Then no 
doubt a director will be able, on a 
moment’s decision, to shift his - 
ground to the best artistic advantage. 
But even then, one does not quite see 
how the rapid alternation of long- 
shot and close-up on the same angle 
of vision will be possible in the tele- 
vision studio (as it is, of course, in 
the film studio, simply because a film 
may be taken in a series of three- or 
four-minute ‘takes’ while a_tele- 
vision play has to run, for better or 
worse, from start to finish). 

Of the corresponding problem of 
the artistic logic of sound, the logic . 
of the ear, I find it ‘less easy to 
speak. Television sound reproduc- 
tion is in any case so good that to 
turn from it back to the kind of 
sounds reproduced on most ordinary 
radio sets is like stepping out of a 
garden into the monochrome of indoors. : 

This is enough in itself to justify the 
“presence of plain musical programmes, be it 
Beecham or ‘ Gianni Schicchi ’. But the logic 
of the thing—especially in the matter of the 
volume of -sound vis-a-vis the size and the 
density of the image—is not very much in the 
hands of the director himself. It lies with the 
hand of.the owner of the set. Who knows 
but that he may not elect to turn the sound 
off altogether ? ; 

This last week, a play like ‘Martine’, with 
its subtle silences of the heart, was more obvi- » 
ously a happier choice for television than 
‘Gianni Schicchi’. J. J. Bernard, rendered by 
players such as Claire Bloom and Denholm 
Elliott, with Kenneth Tynan in command, is a 
vein which may yield much gold. But, for the 
first, the sound takes naturally second place: for 
the other, sound is the thing, and one would 
hardly be less happy when attending with eyes 
averted. : 

But let us hold on to the music; let us, if 
that is not too unkind a phrase, agree to face 
the music, however uncomfortable and illogical 
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= 
it may be. At the very least, it adds to the range 
of programmes fast becoming set and stereo- 
typed. ; 

“ Puitie Hopg-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Around the Houses 


WHEN SHAW WROTE ‘Heartbreak House’, he 
was symbolising ‘ cultured, leisured Europe’ be- 
fore the warsof 1914. St. John Ervine, intro- 


ducing the play (Third), told us that it affected . 


the dramatist profoundly because he felt that 
it had been inspired as nothing else in his work 
had been. Undeniably, the major passages, the 
scene between Shotover and Ellie in the second 
act, and the prophetic fury of the old nautical 


Isaiah, are Shaw at his meridian. But, as usual, . 


he says too much—Mangan is a terror—and I 
am sure that some who listened for the first time, 
on Sunday night, to the ‘ fantasia in the Russian 
manner or English themes’, must have 
wondered now and then about the inspiration. 
Like Ellie, they were ‘not used to the ways of 
this extraordinary house’, to the mingled 
facetiousness and eloquence, to the yawning, the 
stimulation, the heartbreak. - 

Although I found as sharp as ever (in the 
context) Shotover’s famous. line, ‘ Navigation. 
Learn it and live; or leave it and be damned’, 
I was never persuaded that the tones of Robert 
Farquharson belonged to that ‘ancient but still 
hardy man’ with the white beard and the reefer 
jacket. Shotover should have the gale in his 
voice still: he is a prophet who should be able 
to speak from what another dramatist calls ‘ the 
surges which wash both heaven and hell *, Mr. 


Farquharson understood the prescient Shotover, - 


but the microphone, I felt, was unkind to his 
speech: it was a landsman’s voice, gusty weather 
in Surrey, a clever actor’s impression of a 
typhoon. Some of the speaking in this revival, 
though superficially vigorous enough, was oddly 
flat: it failed to summon the people or the scene. 
(Granted, no Hesione can be expected, on the 
air, to suggest ‘eyes like the fishpools of 
Heshbon’). It was not until its third act that 
the play developed in the imagination. 


- Bloom’s fresh, downright Ellie was the most 


. 


likely exhibit in this Shavian gallery, ‘this silly 
house, this strangely happy house, this agonising 
house, this house without foundations ’. 

From the Shavian phrase one might choose 
for ‘Tamburlaine the Great’ (Home) ‘a house 
without foundations’. Peter Watts masterfully 
controlied this piece of barbaric splendour; 
Donald Wolfit was there, as upon the stage, to 
urge Tamburlaine across the map. It is strange 
how one forgets the ‘ high astounding terms’ of 
Marlovian verse. In speech it moves like a 
blazoned army: we listen to its golden march, 
imagine its banners in the air. We ery, ‘Is it 
not passing brave to be a king and ride in 
triumph through Persepolis? ’ Then the sounds 
fade in the distance until ‘ Tamburlaine’ is re- 
vived once more. For some of us it has always 
to be rebuilt in the mind, and it is good that 
“World Theatre’ has done so. 

“This agonising house’: that can stand for 
the women’s world, the college of physical cul- 
ture that is at the core of ‘Miss Pym Disposes’ 
(Home), adapted by Jonquil Antony from the 
late Josephine Tey’s novel. The unassuming 
play, and Archie Campbell’s production, 
managed remarkably to people the narrow little 
world of Leys, its ardours and endurances and 
jealousies. A murder-in-the-gymnasium plot 
suffices: what counts is the light upon char- 
acter: the thirteen women are clear before us. 
They were strongly realised—especially by Susan 
Richmond, the narrator, Olive Gregg, and Enid 
Lorimer—against a background of gongs and 
bells. Maybe the hot May night outside the 


Claire- 
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windows helped me to believe in the hot June 


~night early in the play; I have rarely known 


atmosphere more quickly established and kept. 
There is little space for the week’s other good 
listening: the steady historical drive of a feature 
on ‘ The Battle of Dunbar’ (Third); the tingle 
of Joyce Grenfell in ‘These Radio Times’ 
(Light); and, in ‘Bedtime with Braden’ 
(Home), that mock-historic idiocy in which an 
aged statesman, emotionally leaving the Com- 
mons for the last time, disappears with a splash. 
‘If he’d only waited until they’d built the 
terrace!’ muses someone. What is the word 
here? ‘ Silly house, strangely happy house’. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
; - Know Thyself 


Last SuNpay was Bertrand Russell’s eightieth 
birthday; and both on Wednesday and Friday 
last week we had the privilege of hearing him 
speak. On Wednesday ‘Town Forum’ gave a 
recording of a conversation between him and 
Lord Samuel which was broadcast a month 
before on the B.B.C.’s General Overseas Service 
with. Sir William Hamilton Fyfe as chairman. 
Their theme was a comparison between life 
today and at the time of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
birthday. It was a fascinating conversation, as 
it could not fail to be with two such talkers. 
Both are philosophers, both are not only learned 
but wise, and both optimists, yet no two men 
could differ more in temperament. This differ- 
ence was summarised in their replies to Sir 
William’s final question as to what will be 
thought the chief characteristic of the present 
age five centuries hence. For Lord Russell it will 
be the appalling blindness of our belief in the 
efficacy of war; for Lord Samuel our preoccupa- 
tion with peace and righteousness. 

In his second broadcast Lord Russell gave 
“Some Reflections on my Eightieth Birthday’. 
In its simplicity, honesty, and total lack of 
egoism .it was a most impressive talk. In his 
early years, he said, he set his heart on two 
objects: to discover what can be known and to 
‘try to improve our human lot, and surely no 
two ambitions could be nobler. In his first quest 
he soon found that most of what passes for 
knowledge is open to doubts; the only cer- 


- tainty, he decided, lay in mathematics. He spoke 


of mathematics as if it had roused in him a 
passion that was almost mystical. Up to the age 
of thirty-eight he pursued it, only to find that 
here, too, there were fallacies. But human misery, 
he was arid is convinced, can be abolished by 
intelligence, patience, and eloquence., Poverty, 
pestilence, famine, and wars are not inevitable, 
they are unnecessary evils, and he set himself 
to do what he could to diminish them. The faith 
which remains with him today is a faith in 
theoretical truth. To many this will seem a cold 
and abstract religion, but there is nothing cold 
about his unformulated religion of hope—in 
other words, his optimism. Hope, he said, 
demands activity; despair comes simply of lazi- 
ness. 

Two lighter talks last week also involved some 
self-observation. In ‘Just for the Joy of It’ 
McDonald Prain described some of his experi- 
ences as an artist. He is a lively and amusing 
broadcaster. While himself improving our flat 
southern English lingo with.an agreeable stiffen- 
ing of Scots, he was able to give a telling imita- 
tion of the Dublin crowd who supervised his 
attempts to render the crimson facade of St. 
Patrick’s Bar. He had seated himself on some 


- steps leading down to the Liffey; the red-faced 


pub had worked him up into the requisite state 
of artistic fervour, but alas, his efforts attracted 
an inquisitive crowd whose interest soon under- 
mined his own. They failed, he remarked sadly, 
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to understand that a man is ‘ in a supersensitive 
condition when splashing colour about on 
paper '. He also described very well the artist’s 
fluctuating attitude towards his work when he 
eS nisbed it. An entertaining and colourful 
talk! 

So was Sewell Stokes’ when he analysed his 
sensations on seeing a film version of his book 
Court Circular which deals with some of his 
experiences as a Probation Officer. What par- 
ticularly affected him was to hear and see 
himself represented on the screen by Cecil 
Parker. He had described in detail an incident 
in court in which he had, as he felt, given a 
deplorable exhibition of clumsiness. How was 
it, then, that he was able to watch Cecil Parker 
re-enact this humiliating occasion with little or 
no embarrassment? The consoling truth was 
obvious: Mr. Parker had shown him how he 
had actually behaved and not how he had felt 
he had behaved. The film, in fact, left him wiser 
but not sadder. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
“At the Piano—Mr. Blank ’ 


TIME WAS, and not so long ago, when the °* 


singer’s accompanist was a meek little man with 
a downtrodden air who sat obscured by the 
person of the great Mme. Ninni wedged into the 
curve of the grand piano, and dutifully did his 
best to follow the incalculable vagaries of her 
rhythm. Nowadays all that is changed and I 
should like to see the singer who would tread 
on Mr. Gerald Moore! 

Not that Mr. Moore isn’t kindness itself: I 
have heard him coax along the anxious beginner, 
supplying confidence by his firm support. But 
he is naturally at his best in collaboration with 
an artist of his own calibre, and we heard him 
at his best at last Thursday’s recital in the Home 
Service when he accompanied Miss Schwarzkopf 
in songs by Rossini and Hugo Wolf. The Rossini 
songs are among the ‘sins’ of the composer’s 
old age, and hearing them one wished that he 
had indulged more freely in this vice. For, 
though his, harmony remained conventional, 
there is a charm and freshness of invention which 
raises them above the level of the drawing-room 
ballad. Miss Schwarzkopf, whose lovely voice is 
now completely at her command to take on 
whatever colour she will, sang these songs 
delightfully. But, since one or two were omitted 
from the list in Radio Times, I wish she had 
left out the hackneyed Tarantella, which suited 
her least well, requiring a lighter touch for its 
glib patter. 

It was in Wolf that both singer and her 
partner shone most radiantly. Whether in the 
tenderness of ‘ Schlafendes Jesuskind’, in the 
mischief of ‘Nixe Binsefuss’ and ‘ Elfenlied’ 
or in the passionate ‘ Zigeunerin’, the singer’s 
voice responded to the shade of every word. 
That Mr. Moore performed prodigies of delicate, 
pointed playing, always giving firm support to 
the voice, was none the less admirable for being 
what one expected: Later in the evening, in the 
Third, Mr. Moore revealed in a talk on Wolf’s 
songs one reason for his excellence in the difficult 
art of accompanist—the intelligent study he 
has made of the songs starting with the poems. 
His illuminating talk was illustrated by Mr. 
Boyce and, though no one told us, I dare swear 
the accompaniments were played by Mr. Gerald 
Moore. 

Another . excellent accompanist was to be 
heard earlier in the week when Mr. Britten 
played for Miss Ferrier and Mr. Pears. If ever 
the fertile springs of his inspiration should cease 
to flow, there is no question that the composer 
could do more than merely turn an honest penny 
‘at the piano’. The accompaniments here were, 


yes many countries salt is still made by the simple process 

of running sea-water into large shallow ponds and allow- 

ing it to evaporate in the heat of the sun. The rate at which 

sea-water evaporates depends mainly on the amount of 

sunlight which it absorbs, but in normal circumstances much 

of the sun’s heat is lost by reflection from the surface and 

bottom of the pond. It has been found, however, that if 

« certain dyestuffs are added to the water more sunlight is 

a4 absorbed and the rate of evaporation can be increased with- 
out affecting the colour of the salt. 

An enquiry froma customer using a dyestuff for this purpose 

led I.C.I. to carry out a large number of tests, which ultim- 

ately resulted in the marketing of ‘‘Solivap” Green—a dye 

outstanding in both light-fastness and the power to absorb 

radiation, and thus the most satisfactory for speeding-up 

evaporation. Practical trials at the Osborne salt works of 

~ I.C.I. Australia and New Zealand Ltd. showed that the use 

of ““Solivap” Green in the final evaporation ponds increased 

the yield of salt by 20% and correspondingly decreased 


production costs. Today, ‘‘ Solivap” Green 
<n 


is helping to increase salt production: in 
countries as far afield as Africa, Australia, 
Brazil and India. 
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the best 


The best radio pro- 
grammes, the best gramo- 
phone recitals—the choice 
is yours when you possess 
this magnificent Ekco 
Auto-Radiogram. It plays 
and automatically changes 
both standard and the new 
long-playing records, giving you 
up to three hours’ uninterrupted enjoyment at 
one sitting. And it brings you the pick of the world’s broadcasts 

with a richness and fidelity that will delight you and your friends. 


Ask your Ekco dealer or post the coupon for full descriptive literature! 


Ekco ARG168 Triple-speed 
Auto-Radiogram. Walnut cabinet. 
with record-storage compartment. 


99 gns. (tax paid) 


NAME ........-.--- 
ADDRESS -- 
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_ indeed, the chief attraction. My purpose in 


sitting through this programme after a desultory 
concert of contemporary music, in which the 
most distinguished work «was Elizabeth’s 
Maconchy’s ‘ Nocturne’, was to hear) Britten’s 
new canticle, ‘ Abraham and Isaac’. 

In a rancorous attack upon my profession the 
composer has recently shown that he is allergic 
to criticism, that Britten can’t take it. But if he 
will not listen to admonitions offered in good 
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faith by the professionals, has he not in his own 
head a critic, his artistic conscience, who can 
warn him when his ideas are thin and their 
treatment dull? Dullness is not one of Britten’s 
conspicuous faults—though there were bare 
patches in ‘Billy Budd’—but I. confess to 
having found this new work a bore for lack of 
pregnant melodic phrases to illuminate and give 
musical life to the text. Those who attended to 
Wolf's songs will see what I mean. 


Thomas Tallis 


By DENIS STEVENS 


£49 


The remaining events of the week must be 
summarised. Item, an exgellent performance of 
Barték’s Fourth Quartet by the Amadeus String 
Quartet, whose playing of the pizzicato move- 
ment was marvellously deft. Item, M. Casadesus’ 
exquisite, yet virile, performance in Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G major. Jtem, Telemann’s Tafel- 
musik played by the Boyd Neel Orchestra, which 
was the very thing for a hot summer evening. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


The first of a series of five programmes of Tallis’ music will be broadcast at 6.20 p.m. on Saturday, May 31 (Third) 


IGHTEENTH - CENTURY Germany 

saw Telemann’s fame far outshine that 

of J. S. Bach; and Elizabethan England, 

similarly indifferent to the ultimate fate 
of its great composers, found Tallis a far more 
remarkable man than Byrd, who for all his 
brilliance as a pupil was nevertheless thought of 
as the junior partner. But for many decades past 
the names of Bach and Byrd have come to assume 
tremendous importance in our musical life, and 
both have been found worthy of complete 
editions. ‘Telemann and Tallis remain partly 
inaccessible, though their turn too is coming, 
and it may well be that during the next few 
years entirely new values will have to be set 
upon a vast, even formidable, number of musical 
works. 

The renown which Tallis enjoyed during the 
sixteenth century is not difficult to understand. 
He lived to a great age, and served four 
monarchs. He was therefore the Grand Old Man 
of the musical renaissance in England, and by a 
strange freak of fate became linked across four 
centuries to a figure of similar greatness and 
eminence whose work has counted for so much 
in our own time. Thus did the stalwart tenor 
tune from Archbishop Parker’s Psalter (‘ Why 
fumeth in sight ye gentiles spight’”) take on a 
new meaning in Vaughan Williams’ sonorous 
setting for strings. Tallis, too, admired sonority, 
as did so many of his musical ancestors in 
England, and his daring experiments in texture 
probably date from the day when, as a young 
man fresh from a London choir-school, he first 
set eyes on the interior of Waltham Abbey. This 
huge and spacious building, which had grown 
up during the reign of Henry II, called forth 
from the young composer his very first essays in 
a new but characteristic medium—the alterna- 
tion of plainchant and polyphony, of plainchant 
and organ, in Latin hymns and psalms. 

‘Many of these hymns were transcribed and 
published by the editors of Tudor Church 
Music, who casually grouped them under the 
convenient generic term ‘motet’ and thus sent 
them straight back to the oblivion from which 


. they had barely emerged. Tallis, of course, left 


only the polyphonic verses of the hymns, for 
the plainsong (or odd-numbered) verses would 
be readily available in printed hymnaries to 
those members of the choir who did not know 
them by heart. Most peoplé did know them, 


~ however, and the resulting contrast in tone and 


texture when alternate verses were sung in this 
way must have been extremely impressive. 
Hymn-singing, in Tudor times created neither 
problems nor embarrassment, since everybody 
could join in with the simple unison melodies, 
and then pause for breath during the even- 
numbered verses while the choir delighted both 
soul and senses with its richly varied linear 
tracery. When the full choir was not present, the 
alternation was between plainsong and organ 
verses, the latter preserving the hymn-tune in 


clearly recognisable, 
decorated form. 

It is known that three organs were in use at 
Waltham Abbey shortly before its dissolution, 
and Tallis must have played on them often in 


the course of his duties, so laying a sure founda- ~ 


ae for a keyboard technique which was to be 
the envy of his contemporaries. Perhaps the 
most remarkable expression of this technique is 
to be found in the long-sustained settings of 
‘Felix namque’ which (in spite of their title) are 
secular pieces intended for the virginals. Yet a 
few pious scribes must have found the second 
‘ Felix namque’ useful as a para-liturgical com- 
position, for they have copied out all but that 
part of the music set to the word ‘ Felix’, this 
word, the first in the Offertory, being intoned 
by the priest. The great difference in both style 
and scope between these virtuoso works on the 
one hand, and the simpler and presumably earlier 
organ verses on the other, has tempted some 
historians to wonder whether Cabezon’s eighteen 
months in England had the effect of spurring 
our own composers on to greater achievements. 

Although this view is widely held, it is not 
improbable that the reverse was, in fact, true; 
for the London organists had attained an 
astonishingly high level of technique long before 
the summer of 1554, when the blind Spanish 
musician first set foot on our shore. Tallis took 
longer than most to reach this level, because 
successive provincial sojourns in Waltham and 
Canterbury preceded his long and fruitful period 
as_a member of the Chapel Royal. Once installed 


‘there, he quickly built up a reputation as a 


composer, teacher and executant, and his pride 
of place did not pass from him until his death. 

The coming of the Reformation placed him 
in a similar position to that of his pupil Byrd, 
and he contrived to remain a faithful Catholic 
whilst serving as organist to the Chapel and 
composer to the Queen. He wrote many services 
and anthems for the English church, and con- 
tributed nine tunes to Archbishop Parker’s 
Whole Psalter. One of these, slightly rearranged, 
has gained fame as a hymn-tune under the name 
of ‘Tallis’ Canon’, while another (already 
mentioned) has been used by Vaughan Williams 


’ in his Fantasia for quartet and double string 


orchestra. Countless churches, large and small, 
still use Tallis’ versions of the Litany, and of 
the Versicles and Responses. The anthems, 
however, are not easily described, for they fall 
into a number of classes whose margin of over- 
lap has not so far been satisfactorily defined. 
Certain of the anthems were undoubtedly written 
in the first place for use in the then newly 
established Anglican service, and were published 
in due course by Day in his Morning and 
Evening Prayer. Others were adapted, possibly 
by Tallis himself, from Latin motets; and after 
his death, the process of adaptation still went 
on, even to the extent of providing a prayer 


against the success of the Spanish Armada. 


though often highly : 


Tallis’ greatest strength lay in his uncanny 
mastery of vocal polyphony, and he undoubtedly 
reached the, peak of his creative power in the 
music which he composed for the Sarum rite. 
Hidden away among his so-called ‘ motets’ are 
freely composed psalm settings, strict cantus 
firmus compositions including responsories, 
antiphons, an Alleluia, and part of the Mass of 
the Presanctified. Among the motets proper, 
“Salve intemerata virgo’ was probably the best 
known, and was a great favourite with amateur 
instrumentalists, who arranged the easier sections 
for lute or keyboard, and sometimes for solo 
voice and lute. Tallis himself must have thought 
well of this work, for he used the same material 
(by a process known as parody) for a five-part 
Mass bearing the same name. This process of 
filling out pre-existent material was also applied 
to liturgical texts, which were then said to be 
farsed. The text of the antiphon “ Ave Maria’ is 
treated in this way in Tallis’ wonderfully 
resourceful motét ‘Ave rosa sine spinis’, the 
completion of which has been made possible by 
newly discovered manuscript sources. The motet 
‘Spem in alium ’, for eight five-part choirs, looks 
more impressive than it sounds, but it remains 
nevertheless a proud monument to the com- 
poser’s skill, and a noteworthy precursor of 
Venetian polychoralism. 

It is almost certain that the two ‘ In nomines’” 
for stringed ifistruments and the bare handful 
of secular songs represent only a small part of 
Tallis’ chamber music, the remainder being 
unfortunately lost. But his many achievements 
were given high praise by all who knew him, and 
the tributes of John Case, Francis Meres, and 
John Baldwin were as spontaneous as they were 
genuine. Yet none of these approaches _ the 
eloquent tribute of his pupil Byrd, who set this 
Elegy on the death of his beloved friend and 
master : 

Ye sacred Muses, race of Jove, 

Whom Music’s lore delighteth, 

Come down from crystal heavens above 
To earth where sorrow dwelleth, 

In mourning weeds, with tears in eyes, 
Tallis is dead, and Music dies. 


} 


The fifty-eighth season of Henry Wood Promenade 
Concerts will open at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Saturday, July 26, and will continue nightly for 
eight weeks, ending on Saturday, September 20. 
Single tickets for the first and last concerts are to 
be allocated by two ballots—ballot number one for 
the first concert and ballot number two for the last 
concert. Written application must be made separ- 
ately for each ballot, accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope, to the Royal Albert Hall, 
London, S.W.7; applications received after Saturday, 
June 7, cannot be included in the ballot. Envelopes 
must be clearly marked in the top left-hand corner 
with the number of the ballot. Remittances should 
not be enclosed. Applicants must not apply for 
more than two tickets in each ballot. 
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serves mankind 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LTD 
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Marconi was a lone thinker who revolutionised 
communications by methods “the entire meaning of which 
no one befote him had recognised.” There is a great 
contrast between his crude copper-sheet aerial and the 
Matconi Eeniomicn which televises such programmes a6 the 
opening of the new House of Commons and the sessions 


of the United Nations. But there is also a great similarity— 


Marconi’s tradition of service to mankind. 


MARCONI HOUSE: CHELMSFORD « ESSEX 
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When boaters bedecked the Thames, the Edwardian 
reserved his unstinted approval for perfection and 
nothing less. In that fastidious age Straight Cut 
won their good name. Today they are still blended 
to add to life’s most pleasurable moments. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


STRAIGHT CUT. 


Cigarettes 20 for 3/11 


BY LAMBERT: & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Ups-a-daisy here comes me! Never felt so slim and 
fit! You enjoy health when you stick to munchy, 


crunchy Ryvita. Oh, that energy-packed whole-- 


By Appointment 
Ryvila Manufacturers 
to the late King George VI 
Ryvita Co. Lid. 


meal rye isso good for you! Don’t ever be without 


some on the table. Ryvita— from all good grocers. 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


BAKED PORK MOULD 


THIS RECIPE is an excellent way of using up 
rather fat pork as the bread and flakes in the 
mixture help to digest the pork fat. These are 
the ingredients: 

4 Ib. of cooked minced pork 

1 oz. of breadcrumbs 

4 oz. of corn flakes crumbled 
a small cooked onion 
gill stock or water 
teaspoonful of chopped fresh sage 
teaspoonful of chopped fresh rosemary 
egg 

seasoning 

Grease a bread or cake tin thickly and dredge 
with browned crumbs, Mix the minced meat, 
chopped onion, bread and flake crumbs with the 
herbs and seasonings. Beat up the egg and add 
it to the mixture with the stock and mix well. 
It will be a slack mixture dropping easily from 
the spoon. Pour it into the tin, cover with a 
greased margarine paper and put a saucer with 
a weight on the top. 
Bake in the middle of a moderate oven for 
3 to 1 hour. Turn it out carefully.on to a hot 
dish and serve it with apple sauce. If you are 
having a green vegetable with it, colour the apple 
sauce pink with cochineal or if you like baked 
tomatoes as a change, colour the sauce green 
with a vegetable colouring. When you make the 
apple sauce for the roast on Sunday make 
enough for the next day, too, and then colour it 
when you reheat it. 
: AILEEN KING 


Pt RO Balt pet tart 


STAINED AND POLISHED FLOORS 


If it is a new floor that has never been stained 
before, start by going all over it with a hammer 


and a nail punch, sinking the "heads of all the 
floor nails a little below the surface. You can 
get a nail punch for a shilling at the tool shop. 
As you work, mark with a piece of chalk all 
rough places and any edges that are sticking up. 
Work back over these, using glasspaper wrapped 
round a block of wood to smooth the rough 
places. For the sticking-up bits, use one of those 
patent scrapers sold in tool shops—the small 
size will do and will cost about three shillings 
and you will find it useful for all sorts of jobs 
from easing a swollen backdoor to stripping 
paint. Finally, fill in the nail holes with plastic 
wood—and that ends the preparation.. You can 
dodge all this work if you like, for you can 
simply buy a tin of varnish stain and smack it 
over the boards, but it will not be much of a 
job—better do it properly. 

You can buy all sorts of varnish stains and 
wood dyes, and your local man wil recommend 
a suitable one for your purpose. If you want to 
make your own, here are two ways. First, a 
water stain. Buy-a small tin or packet of potas- 
sium permanganate crystals at the chemist’s and 
dissolve the crystals in water, trying out the 
result on a spare bit of wood until you have 
the colour you’ want. After you have stained the 
floor, follow with either a wax polish or a good 
floor varnish. Another good stain is made of 
Brunswick black, from the oil shop. Thin this 
with turpentine substitute until it is the colour 
you want, and you can get any shade from 
black to straw colour. Again finish with polish 
or varnish. 

Now for the stained floor that is chipped and 
shabby. This chipping business is usually caused 
by giving the floor a coat of size before it was 
stained. The trouble is that when the surface 
gets a knock, the stain just chips off down to 
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Housewife 


the size and you get an ugly white blob. For 
renovation, first clean the floor of all polish; 
then take a handful of steel wool and a saucer 
of turpentine substitute. Dip the wool into the 
turpentine and go over the floor with a circular 
scrubbing action. The result will be a dull matt 
medium brown surface, which can be polished 
or varnished. 
W. P. MATTHEW 


Notes on Contributors 


Norr's E. Dopp (page 81/5): Director-General 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations since 1948; Under-Secretary 
of Agriculture in U.S. Government, 1946- 
1949 

James MEENAN (page 817): Lecturer in 
Economics, University College, Dublin 

S. Moos (page 818): Lecturer in Economics, 
the Durham Colleges 

Rey. MicHaz Scott (page 825): Hon. Director 
of African Bureau; previously a missionary in 
South-West Africa; appeared before the U.N. 
Trusteeship Committee to plead for the 
Hereros; author of Shadow over Africa 

Antony G. N. FLEew (page 830): Lecturer in 
Moral Philosophy, King’s College, Aberdeen; 
editor of Logic and Language 

LAURIE LEE (page 835): poet, author of The 
Sun My Monument, The Bloom of Candles, 
The Voyage of Magellan, etc. 

HELMUT GERNSHEIM (page 838): historian and 
collector of photography; author of Focus on 
Architecture and Sculpture, Lewis Carroll— 
Photographer and Those Impossible English 


Crossword No. 1,151. 


Eh? Bee. See? | 


By Scorpio 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : “Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, May 29 


The clues yield words whose sound may be (approximately 
only in some cases) rendered by the sound of letters and 
numbers which are to be entered in the squares. If the 
clues led to FORESER and EXCEL, these would be 
entered as 4C and XL, The number in brackets refers to 
the number of letters in the real word. 


GRADDRESS je rasc-ewncere RAR i COREE 


CLUES ACROSS 
1. Was told to ‘Go and be hanged’ but was beheaded 
instead (5), 
3. Score? Score? Fy! Confirm it (5). 
5. ‘That, my dear is the whole truth pure and 


6. Yes, Yes, Sir; it’s found in Madagascar (6). 

8. Take the head off 36, taken 40 perhaps! (5). 

9. There’s strength in a greeny mixture (6). 

10. Educated people in Middle E. Middle E in educated 
people (7). 

11. Look out. Look over (4). 

12. Friend who made the cabbage-nets seller’s daughter 
lose her head (4). 

14. Continued story, perhaps of Dis’ mother-in-lagy (6). 

16. Overjoyed in ‘ The Late Christopher Bean ’” (5). 

17. Too much tax lately (6). 

18. Well? Sort of; but you’ll find it boring (8). 

21. Pass round the port (4). 

23. Lord Verulam’s trial (5). > 

25. Essential head, tail twisted, right off, this city (5S). 

26. Physical development of fuel (5). 

2%. Made hot for French penal settlement (7). 

28. =10D (6). 

29. Frenchman’s London (4) or fish-cakes (3, 3). 

31. A bit crafty (4). 

32, Flower in hope on youth (5). 

34. Poor in health, but likely to produce well (5). 

35. Japanese sash used to be charming (3). 

37. Gray 1 gives U 4 (5S). 

38. Spirit of mischief in 8’s heart (3). 


39. ‘Rural ditties . . . Tempered to the flute.’ (5). 
DOWN 
1. Palindromic actuality (4). 


2. ‘ Nothing Pret n 

3. ‘Nor steel, nor poison, Malice domestic, 
nothing can touch him further.’ (7). 

4. ‘He gave to Misery (all he had) a =: (4); 

5. Spanish town destroyed and rebuilt alias Grec (9). 

6. John North (3). : 

4. That’s perfect. I give out (5). 

10. Dorian beak (5). - 

11. No future for calves. Minced heart (4). 


or set down aught in malice.’ (9). 
levy, 


12; °° Lord 5) sweet , most 33 thing (6). 

13. ‘ An 24 of children, little es, that cry out on the 
top of question’ (4). 

15. Sir Charles was the ‘ Careless Husband’ (4), 

19. ‘ The Scian and the Muse.’ (5). 

20. Being non-unimportant (6). 

21. This misfortune is a thing of the past. Rot! (S). 

22. Small light woman (5). 

24. See 13 (4). 

26. Buffoon on the wharf? Rot after all (7). 

28. Likeness of consecutive letters (6). _ 

29. Blindness is found even in nice city hospitals (6). 

30. Anthem sounds boring (2, 4). 

32. Sounds like a candid P.M. (4). 

33. See 12 (3). 

36. ‘ Like a 


hound tremble thou shalt.’ (6). 


Solution of No. 1,149 


Ply [y Si si le [a Ke 
E HofR/mM/o|n [efile R|O 
Prizewinners: elec be E|U 
Ist prize: Mrs. SIGS ae CITPELOLAIN 
Uzielli (Camber- oj Alc| tp if} al sic Pe | 
ley); 2nd prize: ({NlolTie| Aélulx [iin ie 
W. Purbrick (Wal- [A[nialclolcly{Ri/O|Mjo|R 
lington); 3rd prize: Be tlolelult|n|P[t|P 
A. L. Kneen (Hes-- BE7A/T/A]R[R/HIGT|R] 1 |O 
wall) fa R Rlolw Atal G| tlolmMis 
ees clHefelvie|n 
Felslelylvftla[einiels|7 

NOTES 
Across. 1, Tie-sickle. 11. Haw-moan. 13. Near-row. 14. 
Wrecker-mend. 15. Sue. 16. Sucks-inked. 17, E.—Owen 


(Punch editor). 18. Packed. 19. Hazlitt, 21. No-ted, 24. 
Uke-sign. 26. Anne-allergy. 27. Roomer. 29. Dire-log. 32. 
Cat-tar. 34. Tree-owe. 35. ’A-roe, 36. Aid-geo. 37. Didder- 
key. 38. (H)Eave-an. 39. (H)ess-pie. 40, Erne-nest. 


_ Down. 1. Purse-owner. 2. Tock-carter. 3. (H)im-mitt. 
4. Somme-nigh. 5. Inn-each, 6. Scent-taw, 7. And-ea 
8. Lows-ell, 9. Air-rear. 10. Count-appoint. 11. He 
12. Roc-cellar. 18. Pone-yards. 20. Semmit-own, 22, Daw- 
weigh. 23. (H)ag-race. 25, Imp-prove, 28. (H)unt-eye. 
30. At-rip. 31. Egg-err. 32. Cay-V. 33. Haar-haar. 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You car obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence"’ or attending 
lectures. It 1s necessary only to pass three 
(in some cases, two) exams. You can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced. help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries, Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


EXAMINATION 


CANDIDATES! 


You are coached by 


until you pass 


1.C.S. Students are coached without extra fee 
unt they pass. Many brilliant successes are gained 
each year. Fields covered include most of the 
recognised professional, technical, commercial, 
educational, and civil service examinations. Fees 
are moderate and include all books required. 
Generous discount to H.M. Forces. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
giving full details of YOUR examination or non- 
examination subject. 


- INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 113B 71 KINGSWAY, W C.2. 


FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
—for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 


NU-SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND + _ YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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MORE PAPER ON THE WAY 


The recent fall by nearly 30% in the price of foreign imported newsprint means 


larger® papers soon—and bigger opportunities for writers. 


Now is the time to 


learn how to write, and where to sell—with a steadily expanding market ahead of you. 
The London School of Journalism, producer of thousands of successful writers, 
can shorten the road to acceptance, give you professional grooming, and help you 


to enlarge your income by writing. 


If you can write you can always make money. 


The LSJ has for 31 years enjoyed the patronage of the great newspaper 


proprietors and editors. 


Its present patrons are the Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose, 


Sir Frank Newnes Bt., Sir Ernest Benn Bt., Sir Phillip Gibbs K.B.E., Sir Newman 


Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad M.A,, D.Litt. 


ae 


If you are attracted to writing, get in touch now with the LSJ. The fees are 


low, advice is free and there is no time limit, 


MS. with your covering letter to: 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


MUSeum 4574. 


“There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


If you wish you may send a trial 


University __ 


Correspondence 
College 


| B.Sc. ECON. 


The B.Sc, Economics Degree of the University 
of London is open without residence or 
attendance at lectures, and is a valuable aid 
to obtaining government or municipal posts, 
executive appointments in commerce or 
-industry, or as a teaching qualification, 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for 
the required examinations. ‘The College is an 
Educational Trust, and has a staff-of highly 

qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments. 


3 PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


But when 


you come 
down to 
Earth— 


PLANET 


Established 1848 


is outstanding in providing a safe 
and remunerative home for 
Capital and Savings. The assets 
of the Society now exceed 
£7,000,000, with reserves of over 
£360,000. The interest rate, pay- 
able half-yearly was raised in July 


I95I to 24% Income-tax paid. 
This is equivalent to £4:15.3% 
on a taxable investment. You can: 


. invest £5,000 (the: limit) or as 


little as a pound, and interest is 


earned from the day of deposit to 


‘the day of withdrawal. 


Send now for Prospectus 


Every time your wireless programme 
is nemubies by a “Gale Warning ” 

Q think of the Lifeboatmen. 
They may be answering 
a call of distress. 

The Lifeboat Service is 
entirely supported by 


voluntary contributions. 
Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTE 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, London, S.W.1 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B.,C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 


PLANET. _HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


SCOTLAND 


‘The Road to the Isles rf 
by MacBrayne’s 


& British Railways! 


‘Wonderful Holidays in Scotland’s ! 
Western Highlands and Islands 
are suggested in the 48 page 
illustrated guide P7, free on 
request from David MacBrayne 
Ltd., 44 Robertson St., Glasgow, 
C.2 or accredited Agents. Details 
of train services and fares from 
Railway Stations, Offices and 
Agencies. 


" SEND YOUR | 


FILMS rc TOR 


We speak for the 
Children 


5,000 Girls and Boys 
now in our care 
_ 67,000 already received” 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY | 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Ha, Kennington, London, S.E.11 
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